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RAPHAEL. 


THE portrait which forms the frontispiece to the present number of the 
Parthenon, being a fac-simile of one given in a life of Raphael, published 
last year in Paris, by an eminent writer on Art, we are induced to take this 
opportunity of briefly adverting to the work which has enabled us to lay the 
print before our readers. It is entitled Histoire de la Vie, et des Ouvrages 
de Raphael, ornée d’ un Portrait, par M. QUATREMERE DE QUINCY, with 
this motto :— 

Soleva dire Raffacllo che il Pittore, ha yo fare le cose non come le fa la natura, 
ma come ella le dovrebbé fare.—Fed. Zuccharo, Lett. Pitt., 6., p. 213. 

The biography of a pe since the days of the merry Bruno and Ca- 
landrino, who have furnished the writers of their period with so many divert- 
ing tales, seems to offer but slight materials for the entertainment of the 
general reader. The monotonous life of an artist, spent, as it ought to be, in 
investigation and study, is seldom of a nature to present that variety of fea- 
ture and incident which is required to give interest to a biographical narra- 
tive. The most distinguished painters are, with few exceptions, usually those 
who have devoted the greater proportion of their time to the practice of their 
art, and the history of whose lives can, consequently furnish little more than 
an enumeration of their various productions. Such is particularly the case 
with regard to the distinguished individual who forms the subject of these 
memoirs. His devoted attachment to his art and the quiet tenor of his unos- 
tentatious career, leave very little opportunity for any notice, except of his 
professional engagements, or any discussions, except on the comparative merit 
of his works, With such a painter as Raphael, this presents, indeed, no 
limited field for speculation, and M. Quatremere has contrived so to combine 
the statement of former biographers with his own observations, as to form on 
the whole a very interesting and instructive work. He has fallen, indeed, 
into the fault, very common with biographers, that of indiscriminate praise of the 
objects of their notice, and an unwillingness to allow their merits to have origi- 
nated any where but with themselves. Thus M. Quatremere is too fond of 
dwelling on the great difference of style between Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, and of inferring from that circumstance the improbability of the for- 
mer having been affected by the works of the latter. Surely, the fact of 
Raphael's sudden change of manner after his inspection of the great works of 
the Sistina Chapel, may lead us to infer that those works were the real cause 
of the change, particularly as it consisted chiefly in the acquirement of a cer- 
tain degree of that energy and power which so peculiarly characterized the 
productions of Michael Angelo. It is true that these qualities are so softened 
down in Raphael’s works, and so blended with that grace which “ o’ersteps 
not the modesty of nature,” as to leave the styles of these two great painters 
still very distinct. Michael Angelo looked at Nature with a generalizing 
eye, and seized her grand characteristic masses, while Raphael examined her 
more in detail, under all her little varieties of age, sex, condition, and man- 
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ner. These distinctions are sufficiently obvious to the least-experienced eye, 
and we do not complain of the author for dwelling on them, but for the in- 
ference which he endeavours to draw. On the contrary we look upon his 
judgment of their relative peculiarities as extremely accurate, and think we 
need make no apology for laying the following comparison of their styles before 
our readers : 


The genius of these two great men had really nothing in common. 
The germ was different, and the fruit produced could not be the same. 

To be convinced of this, it will suffice to refer to the period of their birth, and to consider 
the state of inefficiency to which the want of practice favourable to the imitation of the 
human body, must have condemned the art of design. By profound research, and laborious 
study of anatomy, Michael Angelo opencd to himself, and pointed out to his successors, that 
course, which, among all the diversified paths of imitative art, was the only one directly 
leading to the fundamental knowledge of the form of the human body. Raphael formed 
his style of design by observing the combined merits of the best works of his age; but he 
above all improved himself by the study of antiquity. Vasari informs us that he devoted 
himself unceasingly to this object: ch’ egli stvdiasse continuamenie. 

It may be asked whether t!.ese two courses of study weve the result or the cause of the 
particular bent of mind and taste hich cistinguished Raphael and Michael Angelo. What- 
ever may be the reply, it is certain that either the one or the other course will neces- 
sarily exercise an influence both on the works of an artist, and on the impression 
which those works may produce. Michael Angelo early accustomed himself, in his study 
of the human form, to regard merely the physical man, or a compound of bones, muscles, 
and tendons. The exquisite skill which he atteined in developing the various springs by 
which the machinery of the human frame is animoted, led him to prefer such subjects as 
were best calculated to display his talent. But the disadvantage of anato.uical knowledge, 
when it predominates over every other acquisition possessed by the artist, is, that it occa- 
sions the energetic expression of corporeal form to be substituted for the expression of 
mind and sentiment. Thus, Michael Ang<!o always seems to have been intent on making 
his figures move (in which indeed he has no equal) rather than on makiag them think. In 
general, there is no sensibility in Iris heads, no crace in his composition, no attempt at either 

expressing beauty, or marking the varieties of ege, sex, and renk. He understood only 
one quality, that of force ; and but one kind of expression, that of a gloomy temperament. 

The talent of Raphael was formed out of a greater variety of elements, which were 
ultimately refined and properly adjusted by his taste fur antiquity. Already prepared and 
early inclined to embrace the universality of qualities requisite to constitute a painter, he 
constantly tended, and rose progressively, from bis first to his last work, to that kind of 
moral point of view which elevates the impressions cf sentiment above those of scientific 
knowledge. This, however, was not his object, still less his only object, but it was the 
means of his giving the best form to his ideas, and of his expressing the character of every 
subject in all its most appropriate aspects. Thus, whilst in form and design his rival has but 
one manner, Raphael changes his at will, or it might rather be said that his manner is 
changed at the will of the subject he is treating. In short, he possessed the advantage of 
being familiar with all kinds of subjects, from the most simple to the most sublime. He 
embraced every branch of composition, religious, historical, mythological, allegorical ; and 
he revived among the moderns all the inventions of the poetic world of Greece. 

If Michael Angelo be the greatest of designers, Raphael is the first of painters. But 
to constitute a painter, many things are requisite, which are not essential to a designer. 
If, in his original style of drawing, Michael Angelo has the advantage of not being placed 
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on a parallel with any one, Raphael has the merit of encountering every point of com- 
parison in all styles, and particularly in those of antiquity. 

M. Quatremere is sometimes, we think, too sanguine in his calculations 
on the powers of his favourite painter, icularly where he infers from the 
background to the celebrated cartoon of Christ delivering the Keys to Peter, 
that Raphael might have become a fine landscape-painter. With respect to 
the capabilities of Raphael, if we were to calculate what he might have been, 
from what he was, we should indeed be justified in forming almost any ex- 

tations from a genius of so vast and extensive a character, had he lived 
ong enough to perfect his powers. But whatever additional talents we might 
expect him to have acquired, that of nape ee seems to be one of 
the last to be anticipated, more particularly when the inference is founded on 
such a specimen as that to which the author has alluded. The background 
in question «ppears to us to be characterized, af least as much as any of 
Rapiael’s rae nal by that extreme poverty and meagreness, and that total 
want of all ettempt at selection or effect, by which they are all more or less 
distinguished. 

if, Quatremere’s ciitical judgments are in general more just than his 
reasonings, and though they convey little that is new, little that has not been 
repeated ever and over again, of works which have been the admiration of cen- 
turies, yct they are sometimes given witl: a degree of force and piquancy which 
renders them more than usualiy inieresting. Put we have not room for long 
extracts, and must at present confine oursetves to the following specimens :— 

The picture of the Transfizuration completed the glory of Raphael, not only because 
it was the last fruit of his genius, but because it is the work in which the union of the greatest 
number of the qualities which distinguish him as a painter are recognized ;—that in which 
he has carried to the farthest extent the excellence of the pencil, the force of colour, the 
magic of chiaro-scuro, and other technical beauties of which language can give no idea ;—~ 
and we may without prejudice edd, that in which are most eminently displayed all the 
moral perfections which we are accustomed to discover in his other productions. Who 
does not knov. that this picture, considered. under all the relations of intelligence, senti- 
ment, or imagination, has often given exercise to all the ohserving faculties of critics or 
connoiseurs, anc that it still affords to writers of learned analyses, an abundance of mate- 
rials for suggestions and observations of advantage to art ? 

We are far from pretending to follow this course, or to enter with the same spirit of 
discussion, into a detail of all the considerations which naturally arise from so fertile a sub- 
ject. Restricted to the notice of a few principal points, we can only endeavour to point 
out the difficulties attached to this composition, and the uncommon ability with which 
Raphael has overcome them. 

He at once perceived, from the nature of his subject, morally and physically considered, 
that his composition should have a direction upwards. The consequence of this, as will 
appear in the sequel, was to produce two spaces or grounds, and therefore, in conformity 
with the text of the gospel, two kinds of scenes, Hence we discover what may be called 
the general motive of the work. 

In the upper division of the picture, Christ has left the summit of the mountain, and 
appears as if extatically suspended in the air. He is not flying, he is not moving through 
the aerial space. In attitude he appears fixed and stationary between Elias and Moses, 
whose floating draperies, by contrast, indicate their descent from heaven. This is the 
luminous part of the composition. Christ is himself the focus of the light which is trans- 
mitted from him to the other figures. Such a subject treated entirely with the view of 
exhibiting a dazzling brightness proceeding from a totally radiant body, might doubtless 
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penis | 


have suggested to a painter who was merely a colourist, the plan of a more brilliant effect; 
but it will be recollected that it did not accord with the practice of Raphael to speak to the 
eye, as Corregio or as Rubens might have chosen to do. And had this picture been so painted, 
who can tell how much the mind would have lost for what the eye would have gained ? 
We mean not, however, to say that Raphael’s painting leaves much to be wished for with 
respect to colour and effect, particularly in the transfigured Christ. Here, indeed, it is 
impossible not to perceive both the intention and the reality of a luminous, aerial, and 
skilfully-managed harmony over the whole of his person, over his head and his vestments ; 
as well as over all the surrounding objects. But is not this merit inferior to that expression 
of divinity which shines throughout the whole of this scene, and the aerial disposition of the 
three truly celestial figures which contrast so well with the three apostles, who, overpowered 
by the lustre, lie prostrate on the mountain? How could the presence of the supernatural 
light of which the effect was to be shewn, or at least an idea to be given, be better indicated ? 
One apostle has thrown himself down with his face to the ground, another turns away his 
head, and the third has placed his hand before his eyes, as a protection against a light 
which he cannot support. 

The second, or lower scene, is chiefly occupied by the other apostles, who, according 
to the New Testament, remained at the hottom of the mountain. We are not sure that 
we do not some times give way to illusion with respect to certain effects of Raphael’s pic- 
tures, by attributing to the painter intentions which he perhaps never entertained, or of 
which he really affords no trace. At least, is not this certain, that his works, in proportion 
as they appear to be dictated by the most profound and just sentiments, are fertile in 
suggesting motives always different, and interpretations always new? May we not then 
perceive, in the masses of this composition, the compact groupes of which occupy and 
completely fill all the inferior space of the picture, a very natural means of forming a con- 
trast with the upper space, and of thereby giving greater value to its gerial effect. 

* * + . * * * 

Raphael has treated all possible subjeets of all times, all ages, and all situations. It 
may be affirmed, that there is no passion, no feeling, no shade of mind or character, which 
he has not expressed in all varieties, and in all kinds of degrees :—love, hatred, ma- 
ternal tenderness, filial affection, respect, adoration, devotion, contempt, pride, humility, 
ambition, jealousy, hope and fear, cruelty, gentleness, terror and pity, resignation and 
despair, rage, beatitude, surprise, admiration, bodily pain, anguish of mind, joy and sor- 
row. His works present the truest images, the most faithful imitations, of all those senti- 
ments which contend for supremacy over the mind of man, and which also manifest them- 
selves on his outward frame, particularly on the countenance, where, as in a mirror, the 
most secret affections of the soul are reflected. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that the pencil of the artist most readily seizes those 
traits which characterize violent passions ; but Raphael is almost the only painter who has 
accomplished that which constitutes the greatest difficulty in the art of expression. I allude 
to those delicacies of motion and physiognomy, which betray, in nature, the light shades 
of habit, manner, and inclination, and which, as several of his compositions attest, the oh- 
server may mark on the moveable features of a multitude of persons occupied in one vo! ject, 
or struck by any spectacle. The works of Raphael serve to suggest an infinite number af 
those fugitive observations which escape theory, like all that is engendered by sentiment 
and by it alone understood. One is almost sure to find in every object in Raphael's 
pictures, even in those which seem beyond the domain of thought, certain effects which 
bring them within it. Mengs has observed that many of his draperies, far from ex- 
pibiting that fixed appearance which the use of the mannequin gives to folds, indicate by 
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their arrangement or their falls, the moment preceding that of the motion in which the 
figure is represented ; and nothing is better calculated to express action and to correct the 
appearance of immobility. 

The little town of Urbino, in the Papal territory, was the native place 
of Raphael, who was born there in the year 1413. His patronymic name 
was originally de Santi or Sancti, which became Italianized into Sanzio. 
The family from which he descended was respectable, but by no means 
wealthy. The father of Raphael was himself a painter, who, though of mod- 
erate talents as an artist, is said to have been blessed, in an eminent degree, 
with that valuable mental quality called common sense, to which the world 
perhaps is indebted for the judicious education which contributed to the 
developement of the genius of his son. The young Sanzio was, at an early 
age, placed under the care of Pietro Vannucci, commonly called Pietro 
Perugino, who, though, like other artists of his age, crude and monotonous 
in his style, was, upon the whole, one of the best instructors then to be found. 
Painting in his time, as Quatremere observes, had made but little progress, 
but it was advancing by the best path, that of simple nature. Great poverty, 
both in invention and in the handling of the pencil ; meagreness, and dryness, 
but also clearness and purity of line; a deficiency in depth and softness of 
tint, but a fairness and freshness of tone; chi! ish composition, absence of 
expression, and scarcely any thing like motion, but an artless simplicity in the 
attitudes, and the truth of portraiture in the heads. These were the charac- 
teristics of the contemporary schools of Bellino at Venice, of Francia at 
Bologna, of Guirlandai at Florence, and of Pietro Vannucci at Perugia ; 
and such also are the qualities to be found in the first productions of Raphael. 
In No. XI.of the Parthenon, we inserted a sketch of a Virgin and Child, 
by Pietro Perugino, and contrasted it with a picture of his great pupil, the 
Madonna del Cardellino, which was painted by Raphael at the age of twenty, 
and which we thought justified the remark, that though the latter picture 
afforded proof of a great advancement in art, it still bore a strong resemblance 
to the former, that there was a similarity of character in the action of the 
figures, in the cast of the draperies, and in the whole composition. It seems, 
then, notwithstanding his vast superiority of talent, and the immense distance 
at which Raphael left Perugino behind him, that at the bottom the master 
and the pupil were still guided by the same principles of art, and that there 
was between them a congeniality of taste and judgment. 

With regard to the work of Quatremere de Quincy, we may venture to 
recommend it to artists and persons of taste, as containing an interesting view 
of the life and works of one of the greatest geniuses of modern times. The 
criticism is often ingenious, and, generally speaking, judicious, but the style 
is affected, the manner of expression is almost invariably trop recherchée, and 
thus the reader sees at first more in the words than he afterwards finds in the 
thoughts, Besides, the work supplies, as we have already said, little new in- 
formation. This indeed could scarcely be expected, after what has already 
been written on the subject, and particularly the recent accounts of Lanzi 
and Fiorillo. To the able digest of the latter we shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to refer. 

Though M. Quatremere de Quincy has very minutely described a great 
number of the paintings of Raphael, he has passed over in silence the very 
fine picture of St, Catherine, of which we give a lithographic print in con- 
nection with this article. But perhaps no opportunity of seeing it had oc- 
curred to him, and engravings of it, we believe, were, until very lately, not 
to be procured. It was long preserved in the Aldobrandi Palace in Rome, 
but a considerable period has elapsed, since it was removed to this country, 
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About a year ago, M. Desnoyers, an eminent French engraver, came from 
Paris for the express purpose of obtaining a drawing of this St. Catherine, 
from which he executed an engraving, some copies of which may be seen in 
town.* When the original, which is the property of Lord Northwick, was 
exhibited in the gallery of the British Instisucion, in the year 1816, a draw- 
ing of it was made by a young lady. We have endeavoured to reproduce 
from stone the effect of thet drawing, though in a diminished form, for it is 
nearly of the size of the painting. “We think it is impossible not to recognize 
in the whole of the figure, in the nobleness of the expression, the character 
of the head, the menzer in which it is dressed, and the grand style of the 
drapery, the mas‘er-hand which geve existence to the original work. We 
solicit a compari: -a between our print and the French engraving : those who 
have seen Lord Northwicl’s valuable picture will judge which best repre- 
sents it. 

M. Quatremere de Quincy has been at much pains to correct a mistake 
respecting a picture supposed by Bottari to be a portrait of Raphael, and to 
prove the genuineness of that which forms the frontispiece to his work. As 
we insert a copy of the portrait given by M. Quatremére, some explanation 
on this point will not be out of place here. 

Raphael painted a portrait of Bindo Altovili which has always been 
considered the work in which his success as a colourist was most conspicuous 
—** Non cedendo,” says Bottari, “ nelle tinte, ale pid fine e vive di Tiziano,” 
An equivocal expression of Vassari, in speaking of this picture, induced 
hk tari to start a new speculation as to the individual it represents. He 
maintained that it is a portrait of Rephael himse!f. This notion, hastily 
taken up, and propagated without examination, has led the celebrated 
Morghen into the gross error of engraving and publishing the head of Altoviti 
as a portraitof Raphael. The plrase used by Vassari in his Life of Raphael 
stands thusx—A Bindo Altoviti fece il ritratto suo, quando era giovine, che e 
tenuto stupendissiino. The question is, how does the word suo, his, apply? 
In the languages of the south of Europe, a degree of uncertainty sometimes 
occurs in thé use of the possessive pronouns, and a doubt might arise 
in English, if this passage were literally translated :—‘ He painted for 
Binde Altoviti his portrait, when ne was young, which is esteemed most 
admirable.” Melchior Missirini has however shewn, in a dissertation, intro- 
ductory to a publication on some of Raphael’s works, that the conjecture of 
Bottari is destitute of all foundation, and that there is really no ambiguity 
in the words of Vassari. To his observations on the construction of the pas- 
sage, M. Quatremere judiciously adds, that if it had been the wish of Vassari 
to say that Raphael had painted his portrait to present it to a person of high 
rank,+ he would, in the turn he gave the phrase, have used the words suo 
PROPRIO, his own. This he would have found indispensible. 

* Upon a closer examination, we find that this picture is mentioned, but in a very 
obscure manner. After the table of contents at the end of the volume, and under the head 
** Additions and Corrections,” there is a reference to a passage in the body of the work, in 
which it is stated that Raphael was in the habit of making cartoons or sketches in crayons, 
for his oil paintings. M.Quatremere then says, “ His majesty’s cabinet possesses one of these 
eartoons. It is a drawing in black chalk, done by Raphael, and of the natural size, for his 
picture of St. Catherine, which M. Desnoyers is now engraving.” It is, however, rather 
remarkable that this drawing should be, at M. Quatremere describes it, de grandeur natu- 
relle, for the painting is far ffom being of the size of life: the length of the figure may be 
about two feei. The enterprize of M. Desnoyers appears to have called M. Quatremere’s 
attention to the picture after his work was printed. This St. Catherine is also omitted in 


the list of pictures given by Mr. Duppa, as an appendix to his elegant sketch of the Life 
of Raphael. 


+ Altoviti was a member of one of the most illustrious families in Italy, having a great 
palace at Rome, and another at Florence, 
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But the decision of the question does not depend upon a disputed point 
of construction. It may in the first place be asked, how it happened, that 
this portrait, which had been preserved in the palace of the Altoviti for two 
pened and fifty years before it was seen by Bottari, should, during the 
whole of that period, have been regarded by the members of that family as 
representing their ancestor, if it really was the picture of Raphael? Besides, 
it is distinctly stated by Vassari and posterior writers, and confirmed by an 
uninterrupted tradition, that Rapheel painted himself along with Perugino, 
Bramante, and others, in the frescos of the Vatican. Of all his portraits, the 
one in which he is most clearly recognized, is that in the right angle of the 
school of Athens. Now, Missirini has, with the greatest care, compared the 
two pictures throughout ail their details, and the result is, that the two heads 
have really no resemblance either in feature or complexion. Bindo Altoviti 
is fair and of a ruddy colour, whereas Raphael’s hair is brown, and his com- 
plexion inclines to oiive. Such also, according to M. Quatremere, is the 
portrait painted by Raphael himself in the gallery of Florence, and from 
which our plate is taken. Another argument may be drawn from the very 
passage i2 Vassari on which the doubt was raised. If, as Bottari interprets 
it, Raphee! painted his own portrait when he was young, quando era giovine, 
that may be understood in two ways, with respect to a man who died at 
thirty-seven, ond therefore may be said to have died young. He may have 
painted a picture so as to mal:e himself appear some years younger than he 
was—an explanation difficult to be acquiesced in, if even the painting did not 
in some measure bear testimony against it; for this portrait, in which the 
artist must be supposed to nave designedly made himself look young, has 
mustachios. Or the picture may be one of Raphael’s juvenile productions. 
But the youth cf age implies the youth of talent; we should then find in this 
work the character of his first essays, and <hat it had little to recommend it 
except purity of line. On this suppositicn we must persuade ourselves that 
the master-piece of Raphael in colouring, and in which he is considered by 
Bottari himself as equal to Titiun, was executed at an age when he was not 
capable, nor even ambitious of being acolourist. This painting is perhaps the 
one which of all othecs differs in that respect most from his early works. It 
was removed from the Altoviti palace in Rome, to the palace of the same family 
near Florence, about the time that Bottavi circulated his opinion. The house of 
Altoviti having then ceased to consider it as a family picture, began gradually 
to attach less importance to its preservation, and in 1811 it was purchased by 
the King of Bavaria for 14,006 sequins, or about £7,000. 

To return to the poxtrait with which we are more immediately concerned, 
namely, that which we have adopted from M. Quatremere de Quincy’s work, 
we find that Ludovico Crespi, in two letters, published in the Lettere Pitto- 
riche, speaks of a portrait of Raphael, painted by himself, which he had seen 
in the Palace Albani at Urbino. He describes it as really wonderful, and 

says that it is the only work of Raphael to be seen at Urbino, that it is 
painted on the wall, with a glass before it, and that it is enclosed in a very 
large frame. This description corresponds with the portrait at Florence in 
the collection of portraits of artists painted by Ginintivets It is covered by 
a glass, has a very thick frame, and it is painted on a ground of wall-plaster, 
dipinto sul muro. It is therefore probable that the picture to which Crespi 
alludes, was removed to Florence, for there is now no such portrait in the 
Albani Palace at Urbino, nor any work of Raphael whatever. The portrait 
of Raphaael engraved in the Museum Florentinum is the same as that given 
by M. Quatremere, and which we insert in the Parthenon. 

The discussion into which the author has thought it necessary to enter, 
on the authenticicity of the portraits of Raphael, will doubtless appear to 
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many to be carried too far; but the question is one of importance to the 
critic who would form a right judgment of the progress made by the great 
artist in his successive works. It is known that a great proportion of the 
paintings which bear his name, were in part the work of other hands. His 
pupils were employed to a certain extent on pictures to which he gave the 
last finish. Thus there is now the greatest difficulty in ascertaining what 
works were completed by Raphael alone, and what were only partially exe- 
cuted by him. It is obvious, then, that to be able to compare some of his 
pictures painted in oil, would be the best means of ensuring accuracy in 
a critical decision of the kind to which we have alluded. Now his portraits 
are precisely the works which may be most successfully resorted to for this 
purpose. Portraiture, it may be presumed, would be in general reserved for 
himself; for in no description of painting is the division of labour, at least in 
the heads, less convenient. From these considerations it may be concluded, 
that the manner which properly belongs to Raphael is to be recognized with 
most certainty in his portraits in oil of distinguished persons and of himself. 

Raphael was buried in the Pantheon, but his head was, at some subse- 
quent period removed from the place of sepulchre, and deposited in the aca- 
demy of St. Luke. M. Quatremere relates that this head, now regarded as 
a sacred relic, receives a sort of religious homage once a year. Every Sti 
Luke’s day, when there is a public meeting of the Academy, each student 
approaches the head, and touches it reverentially with his porte-crayon. 
But after this scene of innocent superstition is gone through, the feelings 
which dictate it yield to curiosity, and a physiological examination of the 
head takes place. Then, observes our author, every one is astonished to 
find that so diminutive a cranium should have belonged to a man of such 
extraordinary talents. He is of opinion that the fact of- Raphael’s head 
being small, is sufficient to confound what he calls the materialist sys- 
tems of those who persist in seeking the thinking principle in the organs, and 
in making the properties of the soul or of the genius depend upon corporeal 
faculties or forms, a conclusion which, however erroneous the systems repu- 
diated by the author may be, does not seem to follow with logical precision 
from his premises. 

The following epitaphs, written by Cardinal Bembo, were placed on the 
tomb of Raphael by order of the Pope :— , 


Raphaeli Sanctio Joan. F. Urbinati 
Pictori eminentiss. veterumque emulo, 
Cujus spiranteis propé imagines si 
Contemplere nature atque artis feedus facile inspexeris, 
Julii If et Leonis X, pont. max. picture 
Et architect. operibus gloriam auxit 
Vixit A. XX XVII. integer integros 
Quo die natus est eo esse desiit 


VII Id. April. MDXX. 





Ille hic est Raphael timuit quo sospite vinci 
Rerum magna parens et moriente mori. 


These two verses have been imitated by Pope, and applied, or rather 
misapplied, to Sir Godfrey Kneller, an association which renders the extrava- 
gance of the cardinal’s concetto the more palpable. They form the concluding 
lines of Sir Godfrey’s epitaph. 

Living, great Nature feared he might outvie 
Her works ; and dying, fears herself may dies 
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NUGZE JURIDICIALES. 


Sit mihi fas audita loqui ; sit numine vestro 
Paudere res alt& nocte et caligine mersas.. 
Vine. ZEN. vi. 


Grey’s Inn, October 11, 1825. 

I am going to relate an incident which befel me the other morning in 
my chambers, as I was sitting in one of those listless, yet meditative moods, 
which are not unfrequently the successors of a hearty dinner. I had just 
been left to ‘* darkness and myself” by a fellow-student, who had been 
taking extraordinary pains to make me comprehend the beauties of Tidd’s 
Practice and Chitty’s Pleading, over a bottle of that compound of rats’-bane 
and sloe-juice, which the courtesy of England denominates port-wine. His 
luminous and voluminous — in elucidation of the various mystical 
properties belonging to declarations, pleas, replications, rejoinders, sur-re- 
joinders, rebutters, and surrebutters, had produced such a narcotic effect upon 
my senses, that I was unable to rise up at his departure, either to shut my 
door, which he had left open, or to light my candles, which were standing on 
my table, and all but asking to be lighted. I was just preparing to sink back 
in luxurious indolence in my arm-chair, and to indulge in waking dreams 
about reaching the bench and sitting on the woolsack, when a slight noise at 
my side made me start up to learn what had occasioned it. My idea was, 
that my friend had returned to take “ the other bottle ” to which I had been 
pressing him; and I was instructing him where to find it, when a ray from 
the gas-lights beneath my windows enabled me to discover, that I had in my 
chambers a very different visitor from the one I expected. To my horror and 
surprize, I saw the chair, which my friend had vacated, filled by a stranger, 
whose face, though pale and wan and withered, had something extremely rev- 
erend and commanding in its lineaments. His dress, as far as I could distinguish 
it in the glimmering twilight, which the lamps afforded, was not in any respect 
similar to the costume of the present day. It consisted of a long dark, 
priestlike robe, which descended to his feet, and prevented me from seein 
the form and fashion of hisnether garments. Around his middle was a b 
girdle of silk, ornamented with small stripes of different colours; and on his 
shoulders was a cope furred rather fantastically with lamb-skin, resting on a 
scarlet hood, which had two tippets attached to it. On his head he wore a 
white coif* of linen, made in the similitude of a skull-piece; and, as I re- 
collected that, in olden time, a coif of such a shape was given to every ser- 
won learned in the law, to remind him, that, as @ soldier was bold under a 

elmet in time of battle, so ought a serjeant to be bold under a coif in time 
of pleading, I conjectured that some ancient serjeant, for some wise object he 
could best expound, had come in full canonicals from the other world to pay 
me a visit. Of course, the sensation which gradually spread itself over a 
mind on the suggestion of this idea, was any thing but pleasurable. I woul 
have risen to do homage to my venerable guest, but my legs faltered beneath 
me, as if they had to support the weight of the thousand and one volumes of 
the statutes at large. I would have offered him the ancient hospitalities of our 
inn, nay, I would have even got him, as a great dainty, a musty act of par- 


* Vide Strutt’s View of the ancient Dress and Habits of the People of England. 
Vol. II. p. 280, 
26 
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liament to smell at, had not my right hand forgotten its cunning, and been 
incapable of dissolving the injunction, which glued it to my chair. I would 
have congratulated him too on his return from the other world, had not palsy . 
seized my tongue, and chained it fast to the roof of my mouth. In this 
miserable state of anxiety, I felt my eyes irresistibly attracted to the anti- 
quated appearance of this “ great unknown.” I watched all his motions with 
the most intense curiosity; I scrutinized his every glance with the utmost 
penetration I could command, until I found symptoms of displeasure in his 
countenance, at the minute investigation, to which, almost without being 
aware of it, I was rudely subjecting him. At length, after an awful silence 
of some minutes, which — as so many ages, and which were employed 
by him in examining my dress and features as narrowly as I had examined 
his, he leisurely raised his hand to his mouth, and gave that loud and solemn 
hem, without which no ‘‘ man of law” ever yet ventured on a speech in the 
courts above, and without which, I make bold to predict, that he will never 
venture upon one in the courts below. He then stroked his chin, with that 
peculiar grace which belongs to the gentlemen of the bar, and having adjusted 
the bands, which I ought to have stated he wore around his neck with great 
formality, addressed me in that medley of law Latin, Norman French, and 
obsolete English, which, though it was once the favourite slang of the profes- 
sion, would perhaps have long since fallen into complete desuetude but for the 
laborious exertions and sesquipedalian amplifications of the learned gentleman 
who now fills the office of Solicitor General. Of the various matters on which 
this venerable personage discoursed, I will endeavour to give a concise sketch ; 
but as I am a plain matter-of-fact man, who detest and abominate that 
“« Babylonish dialect,” which certain learned persons so much affect, I will 
translate the ‘‘ leash of languages ” he spoke, into the English tongue, which 
is ordinarily employed in drawing-rooms and coffee-houses, and will, as far as 
in me lies, render the information he favoured me with, intelligible without the 
aid of a sworn interpreter. 

‘“¢ Young man,” exclaimed this ancient graduate of the law, ‘ dismiss 
your idle fears, and attend to the questions I am come to propound to you. 
This coif,”’—and here he raised to his head a shrivelled hand, which was so 
transparent that I saw through it a passing cloud overshadow the moon,— 
*¢ this coif will inform you of the dignity I was invested with, whilst, like you, 
I was a busy, buzzing insect of the earth. A rumour has reached the realm 
of pounce and parchment, reserved in Elysium for the sages of the law, that 
this dignity, once so venerable, now so little prized, is to be still further shorn 
of its glories by some strange innovation,* which is to let into the Court of 
Common Pleas, the whole rank and file of the legal profession. We have 
debated the impropriety of such a measure among ourselves with as much pro- 
lixity of eloquence as was ever displayed by Irish gentlemen in St. Stephen’s 
Chapel, on an Irish question ; and we have come to a resolution toemploy Lord 
Graves and Sir I. Coffin, whom we have all known “ intus et in cute,” to present 
petitions against it to the two houses of Parliament, if on my being taken back 
to the place from which I came, I shall report that the idea of such a scheme 
is still persisted in. It is to gain information upon that point, that I have been 
deputed by my learned brothers to revisit “ the glimpses of the moon ;” and as 
I have still a lingering affection for the chambers in which I spent the infancy 
® This rumour must have arisen from the observations of Mr. John Williams and Mr. 
Secre Peel, in the House of Commons, in the month of June last, respecting the pro- 


priety of remodelling the machinery of onr courts of law, and particularly of the Court of 
Common Pleas. 
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of legal life, I have come, in special favour, to you, their present occupant, 
to procure the intelligence I require. Say, can you, or can you not, procure 
it for me?” 

This question, which was put in a very sententious and authoritative tone, 
increased the terror which already subdued me. Twice I essayed to answer 
it, but twice in vain. At last, I faltered out with excessive difficulty, that I 
knew nothing on the subject, except from the proceedings of the last session of 
Parliament, but that, if he would allow me, I would get him the newspapers, 
which might perhaps contain matter to satisfy his curiosity. 

‘* The newspapers ! ” replied the learned sergeant, in that mixed tone of 
anger and contempt, under which certain persons, even in the present times, 
seek to disguise their fear and hatred of the press,—‘‘ The newspapers ! let 
me not suffer a second death by a repetition of their absurdities. Your new- 
fangled principles of liberality may lead you to bear with such noxious ver- 
min ; but my antiquated notions of ee pagnese. teach me to scout them as the 
bane of society. In my time, we had a convenient mode of punishing the 
offences, in which it is now their system and their pride to deal, For a year 
and a day, we inclosed within four strong walls all the ingenious gentlemen 
who amused their leisure by devising tales to prejudice the prelates, dukes, 
earls, barons, and other great men of the realm.* But you,—you leave every 
puny whipster at liberty to defame his superiors, and shew no more respect to 
a lord chancellor than you do to his lacquered footman. In my time, too, a 
tipstaff and a warrant from my lord chief justice would have soon stopped the 
career of any scribbler who dared to describe the proceedings of his court 
without his formal imprimatur ; but now you allow the mysteries of the law 
to be unfolded day by day to the eyes of the unlearned ; and the consequence 
of your folly is, that the law itself, as well as those who follow it, is becoming 
a mere byword and reproach in the mouth of the vulgar.” 

The visage of the learned serjeant here assumed a most portentous lon- 
gitude, and grew dim, marvellously ‘‘ dim with sadness.” He paused awhile, 
raised his lack-lustre eyes to heaven, heaved a sigh which would have won the 
heart of a sentimental sempstress, and, after wiping from his cheek one of 
those ‘‘ iron tears,” which lawyers sometimes shed, proceeded in tones more 
sepulchral than before, to mourn over the departed glories of his profession. 
* Think, young man, think with me, of the bygone days, when the coif of the 
law was proudly displayed among the mitres of the church and the coronets 
of the nobility! when we who wore it had summons to parliament with the 
justices of either bench! when we doffed it not in the King’s presence, 
although in talk with his majesty’s highness ! when we marched in our solemn 
habits to St. Paul’s, to select the pillar where we should dispense sage counsel 
to our clients, accompanied by all the chivalry of England ! when we feasted 
them on our return for seven days, with banquets like those of a royal corona- 
tion !+ when we rendered those banquets memorable to our guests by the 
presents we distributed among them! when every prince, duke, and arch- 
bishop, every abbott, notable prelate, and worshipful knight, every justice 
and baron of the King’s supreme courts, who joined in our festivities, received 


_ _* This was done by virtue of the statute of scandalum magnatum, passed in the reign of 
Richard the Second,—a statute which, amidst all our reforms, is still unrepealed ! 


t The very expression of Fortescue in his immortal panegyric on the laws jof England * 
“ Festum celebraut et convivium ad instar coronationis regis.” This will not appear so 
surprising, when the reader comes to a sentence which. follows closely after it. -‘ Neque 
est advocatus in universo mundo, qui ratione officii sui tantum lucratur ut serviens hujusr 
modi. 
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from us massy rings of gold, agreeable to his rank !* when no man of law, 
throughout the universal world, made so much gain as those who were decked 
with the ‘‘ white insignment of our habit!” Alas, ever since its colour has 
been changed to gloomy black, ever since our heads have been unshaven, and 
eur close caps have given way to powdered periwigs, we have been retro- 
grading in the world; and now, if the profits we have so long monopolized, 
be wrested from us, and divided among the bar at large, we who have carried 
bags so long, must hereafter carry wallets, and instead of living to study, must, 
like my worthy friend, the Ex-Chancellor Bacon, be content to study to live. 
Alas! alas! such foul scorn was never intended us, since England enjoyed 
the advantage of a parliament ; and if it be inflicted upon us, we shali have 
to encounter many a dumb day + far more gloomy than that which I have 


* The rings given to the chief justices formerly weighed twenty shillings a piece. In 
the year 1669, the rings which certain new-made serjeants gave to them weighed but 
eighteen shillings a piece. On the junior of them coming one day into the Court of King’s 
Bench, the Lord Chief Justice Kelynge informed him that the rings which he and his 
brother serjeants had given, were under weight, and at the same time added, that “ he 
spake not this expecting a recompense, but that it might not be drawn into a precedent, 
and that the young gentlemen in court might take notice of it.” Mod. Rep. I. 9. 

+ As the allusion of the learned serjeant may not be understood by all my readers, I 
subjoin, for the purposes of a, the following anecdote from the Life of Lord 
Keeper North, by his brother Roger, attorney-general to James the Second.—‘ It hath 
been the usage of the King’s Bench, at the side-bar below in the hall, and of the Common 
Pleas in the chamber within the Treasury, to hear attornies and ng counsel, that came 
to move them about matters of form and ——. His lordship had a younger brother of. 
the profession of the law. He was newly called to the bar, and had little to do in the 
King’s Bench, but the attornies of the Cummon Pleas often retained him to move for 
them in the Treasury such matters as were proper there, and what they might have moved 
themselves. * * e The serjeants thought that method was or might become 
prejudicial to them, who had a monopoly of the bar, and supposed it was high time to put 
a stop to such beginnings, for fear it might get worse. But the doubt was, how they should 
signify their resentment, so as to be effectually remedial. At length they agreed for one 
day to make no motions at all ; and opportunity would fall for shewing the reason how the 
court came to have no business. When the court was set (on this dumb day, as it was called 
the Chief Justice gave the usual signal to the eldest serjeant to move. He bowed, an 
had nothing to move. So the next, and the next, from end to end of the bar. The chief, 
seeing this, said, “ Brothers, I think we must rise : here is no business.” Then an attorney 
steps forward, and calls to a serjeant to make his motion; and, after that, turned to the 
court, and said he had given the serjeant his fee, and instructions over night to move for 
him, and desired he might do it. But profound silence still. The chief looked about, and 

asked what was the matter?” Am attorney, who stood by, very modestly said, that he 
feared the serjeants took it ill, that motions were made in the Treasury. n the chief 
scented the whole matter, and “‘ Brothers,” said he, “a very great affrontis offered us,which 
we ought, for the dignity of the court, to resent. But, that we may nothing too suddenly, but 
take consideration at full leisure and maturely, let us now rise, and to-morrow morning give 
order as becomes us. And do you, attornies, come all here to-morrow, and care shall be taken 
for your despatch ; and rather than fail, we will hear you, or your clients, or the barristers 
at law, or any person that thinks fit to appear in business, that the law may have its course.” 
And so the court rose. This was like thunder to the serjeants, and they fell quarelling 
one with another about being the cause of this great evil they had brought upon themselves. 
For none of them imagined it would have such a turn as this was, that shaked what was 
the palladium of the coif, the sole practise there. In the afternon they attended the chief: 
and the other judges of the court, and in great humility owned their fault, and begged 
pardon, and that no further notice may be taken of it, and they would be careful not to 
the like offence for the future. e chief told them that the affront was in public, and 
face of the court; and they must make their recognitions there next morning, and in 
such manner as the greatness of their offence demanded, and then they should hear what 
the court would say to them. Accordingly they did; and the chief first, and then the rest 
in order, gave them a formal chiding, with acrimony enough ;—all which, with dejected 
countenances they were bound to hear. When their discipline was over, the chief pointed 
ta one to move, which he did (as they said) more like crying than speaking. And so ended 
she comedy, as it was acted in Westminster Hall, called the Dumb Day.” } 
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heard my learned brothers say, befel them in the merry days of Charles the 
Second.” 

I had by this time recovered from the sudden damp which this extraor- 
dinary visitor had cast upon my spirit, and with a boldnefs for which I can- 
not now account, I determined to lower his pride by reminding him of some 
of the indignities which had formerly fallen to the lot of gentlemen learned in 
the law. I recollected, that a statute of Edward the Third declared all 
practising lawyers incapable of being elected members of Parliament, and 
that Henry the Fourth, some years afterwards, gave strict charge to the 
sheriffs of counties and other returning officers to see that this statute was 
carefully enforced. I thought it expedient, however, to forget the existence 
of such a statute, lest, in aiming a shot at the learned serjeant, I should be 
wounded by the recoil of it myself. I muttered, nevertheless, between my 
teeth, something about the first statute in'which the ancient dignity of a 
contour or serjeant is mentioned. The words, though scarcely articulate, 
reached his ear and attracted his attention. He turned upon me a look of 
contempt, and said, ‘‘ You are alluding to the statute * of Westminster, passed 
in the the third year of Edward the First, and because it provides a punish- 
ment for serjeants at law, if they do any matter of deceit or collusion in the 
King’s Court, are gravely and logically inferring, that they must all have 
been shuffling pettifoggers, with little pretensions to probity and honour,— 
in short, a species of Old Bailey practitioners, with nothing to recommend 
them but their noise and their impudence, Why, you might as well infer 
from the dictum of Kenilworth, which provides that ‘ all knights and squires, 
who are robbers, if they have no land, shall pay the half of their goods, and 
find sufficieut security to keep the peace of the kingdom,” that all the knights 
and esquires of ra Baty in the reign of Henry the Third, were not a whit 
better than common highwaymen. Wise and sagacious youth! proceed to 
argue as you have begun, and lucky will be the sons of women, who escape 
employing you as their advocate.” 

I protested with much seriousness against a conclusion so galling to my 
amour propre, but with so little effect, that I saw the learned serjeant was 
chuckling in his own mind at the overthrow he had given me. I allowed 
him to enjoy his triumph for some time, in hopes that it would render him as 
loquacious as serjeants at law generally are, and as by prescription they are 
entitled to be ; but, when I found him lapsing again into a green and yellow 
melancholy, I thought that the best method adénting him out of it would be 
by hinting a doubt of the truth of some of the boasts he had just been making. 
I therefore said to him, ‘* You tell me of your giving feasts in former times 
like to the feast of a king’s coronation :—in the name of goodness where did 
you hold them? Such feasts could never smoke on the boards of that deformed 
and tottering building in Chancery Lane, which bears your name; nor could 
that spot, which is now the resort of all the vagabonds in England, ever be 
the resort of all it once contained of great and honourable ? ” : 

“* Young man,” replied the learned serjeant, ‘‘ you are again drawing 
false conclusions from erroneous premises. There have been noble feasts in 
Serjeant’s Inn, and noble personages to grace them, too ; but our great and 


* “In the reign of Edward the First, in consequence of the mal-practises prevalent 
among all ranks of persons atteudant upon courts, it was ordained that, if any serjeant 
pleader or other do, or consent to, any manner of deceit or collusion, in the King’s Court, 
in order to deceive the court or party, he shall be imprisoned for a year and a day, and 
shall never after be permitted to plead in court.”—Vide Reeve’s History of English Law, 
yol. IL. p. 128, Edit. 1788, 
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memorable feasts were given in the halls of Lambeth Palace, Ely House, 
and other great and spacious mansions, of which nothing but a name survives 
to posterity. Is it not written in the records of the inns of court, how in the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, when Edward Elliott, Lewis Pollard, and Guy 
Palmer, were invested with the coif, they kept their feast for seven days in 
Lambeth Palace ? is is not written, too, how the King afterwards dined with 
them in Serjeant’s Inn, how all the students of the Inner Temple attended 
at the dinner, and “‘ many others, to the number of a thousand?” Again, is 
it not written by that rich and facetious alderman, who thought the dinners 
of the corporation of London, and the pageantries of its companies better 
worth describing than the victories of Cressy and Agincourt, and who saw 
nothing so memorable in the whole reign of Henry the Fifth, as the erection 
of a new cross on the summit of St. Paul’s Cathedral,—is it not written, I 
say, by him, how in Ely House, divers great feasts were made by the serjeants 
at law ? is it not written how “ in Michaelmas Term, 1464, Matthew Philip, 
Major of London, with the aldermen, shireeves, and commons of divers 
crafts, being invited, did repair thereto”? Is it not written how, “‘ when 
this major looked to keep his state in the hall, as it had been used 
in all places within the city and liberties, (out of the King’s presence) 
the Lord Grey of Ruthin, then Treasurer of England, unwitting the ser- 
jeants, and against their will, was first placed”? is it not written, how 
‘“‘ the said major, aldermen, and commons, then departed home,” and 
how the major, with a proper regard to the gastronomic feelings of his 
brother magistrates, ‘‘ made the aldermen to dine with him,” but, with an 
aristocratic disregard to the hungry bowels of the commons, left them to get 
a dinner where they could? Is it not written that “‘ the major and all the 
citizens were wonderfully displeased that he was so dealt with, and that the 
new serjeants and others were sorry therefore, and had rather than much 
good, as they said, that it had not so happened?” Is not all this—aye and 
more than this—written, not only in the chronicles of the inns of court, but 
also in those of the city of London, and will you still turn with incredulous 
ear from the description of the ancient glories of the law? If you are still 
obdurate to the evidence of facts, and can still ‘* doubt truth to be a lyar,” 
listen to the words of my excellent friend Lord Chancellor Fortescue. None 
of those discreet and elect persons, whom the Lord Chancellor, ‘ incontinent, 
by virtue of the King’s writ, has charged to appear before the King, at an 
appointed day, to take upon themselves the state and degree of a serjeant at 
law shall defray the charges growing to him out of the solemn feast he has 
to give with less expenses than the sum of 400 marks, so that the expenses 
which eight men,”—the number of serjeants which he says were usually made 
at one call in his time—* shall then bestow will amount to the sum of 3200 
marks.” And this too at a time when wheat was selling at twelve pence a 
quarter, and good wine of Gascony at forty shillings a ton, when forty shil- 
lings a year was deemed a sufficient estate to supply all the common neces- 
saries of life, when eighty crowns a year was a competent allowance to main- 
tain a student of rank at an inn of court, and a greater charge * than any 


* Fortescue, in his tractate “de laudibus legum Anglie ” writes thus :— In his ma- 
joribus hospitiis nequaquam potest studens aliquis sustentari minoribus expensis in anno 
quam octoginta scutorum ; et si servientem sibi ipse ibidem habuerit, ut eoram habet plu- 
ralitas, tanto tunc majores ipse sustenebit expensas. Occasione vero sumptuum hujusmodi 
ipst nobilium filit tantum in hospitiis illis leges addiscunt, cum pauperes et vulgares pro 
filiorum suorum exhibitione tantos sumtus nequeunt suffere, et mercatores raro cupiunt 
tantis oneribus annuis attenuare mercandisas suas.” Mr. Amos, of Lincoln’s Inn, in the 
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commoner could bear, when 30 marks was the annual salary granted to the 
justices of the King’s Bench, and when even that salary was not paid to 
them by the Exchequer without considerable difficulty.* Why, your lawyers 
of the present day disturb earth and sea and sky with their indignation, if, 
when they wish to assume the coif, the coif be refused them; yet, in former 
times, your lawyers were more anxious to reject than to assume it, on account 
of the heavy expense it entailed upon them. I recollect one remarkable in- 
stance of this reluctance occurring in the time of Henry the Fifth. That 
monarch had not been more than three years upon the throne, when a formal 
complaint was presented to the Honse of Commons against my friends, 
Martyn, Babington, and others, whose names shall be nameless, that they, 
having received the King’s writ, declined to take upon themselves the degree 
of Serjeant at Law, and thereby prevented the subjects of the King from 
being well served in his court, They were, in consequence, summoned to 
the bar to answer the complaint. There they pleaded their inability to meet 
the expenses such degree would occasion, and prayed the house to excuse 
them from taking it. The house, however, seal do no such thing, but on 
the contrary enjoined them, at their peril, to shew no further disobedience to 
his majesty’s command. Now this is proved by a record of Parliament ; and 
‘¢ histories,” as my Lord Coke observes, “‘ may be safely believed, when there 
is a record to warrant them.” Have you now any further objection to offer 
to the veracity of my statement? If you have, say on, that I may over- 
whelm you with a further accumulation of proofs.” 

I assured my unknown guest, that he needed not to add another word 
upon the subject, as I was perfectly convinced by the facts he had already 
stated ; and I assured him so the more readily, as I saw him casting his eyes 
ever and anon, with great demureness, upon certain folio volumes of black 
letter reports, which had slept undisturbed for many a month, upon the shelves 
of my library. I was afraid that the accumulation of _ was to come 
either from the year books, or from my Lord Chief Justice Dyer’s, or 
from my Lord Chief Justice Coke’s reports; and I would as soon havé 
been overwhelmed by the wet sheets of a radical newspaper as by the 
dry sentences of such great legal authorities. I therefore began to con- 
sider, whether I porn not withdraw his attention from those learned 
reports by some cunning stratagem ; and, as good luck would have it, the 
idea of making a diversion for that effect, suggested to me the os of 
asking my learned visitor, what kind of diversion those feasts, of which he 
boasted so much, produced to the venerable personages who were called upon 
to give them. The question appeared to stagger my antiquated guest; but I 
could not guess why, till I heard his answer. After great deliberation, he 
broke silence in these words, which are yet tingling in my ear, ‘‘ Young man, 
the new serjeants, in my time, sat down apart, two at one mess, and used to 
dine with sober countenances and little communication. THEIR dinner was 
not Epicuryous, nor very sumptuous, but yet moderately, discretely, and suf- 
ficiently ordered, with a wise temperance, without excess or superfluity, as it 


excellent edition he has lately published of this author, appends the following note to this 
passage. “ Mr. Hallam pon. om 16 to be a proper multiple, when we would bring the 
general value of money in the reign of Henry the Sixth, to our present standard.” 


* In the 17th year of Henry the Sixth, the judges of all the courts, the King’s attor- 
ney, and King’s serjeant, presented a petition to the commons complaining of the inade- 
quacy of their salaries to heir expenses, and also informing the house that they had not 
— any part of them for the last two years—Vide Dugdale’s Orig. Jurid. for this 
petition. 
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was most convenient, and to learned lawyers, and sober and expert counsel- 
lors, was most decent and requisite.” * 

I would have cried, ‘‘ hear, hear,” to this sententious reply, had I not 
still felt some little awe for my extraordinary visitor. In spite of all my 
efforts to the contrary, I could not help smiling when I heard him talking 
with such emphasis about what was decent in sober counsellors, recollecting, 
as I did, that these sober counsellors were many of them more conversant 
with the courts of love than the courts of law, and tnat they were all of them 
as expert in opening dances + as in opening cases before his majesty’s justices. 
He observed my smiles, and answered it with a speech, almost as long and 
quite as tedious, as the —. with which the Frenchman answered the 
silence of M.de Lamotte. The words of it have escaped my memory, but 
the tenor of it was, that it would not have been right to allow the serjeants 
to have become too merry upon such occasions, lest they should have 
belied, by intemperate behaviour, ‘ the great commendation” which it 
was the business of the lord chancellor to bestow upon them, along with his 
solemn blessing that evening, at the conclusion of the feast, and lest they 
should have been too indisposed the next morning to attend to the “ godly, 
but prolix declaration of their duties,” which it was the business of the lord 
chief justice of the King’s Bench to deliver to them in open court. He re- 
peated to me many of the speeches made on such occasions, but dwelt with 
Spee pride and pleasure on the eloquent oration which Lord Chief Justice 

yer made to sundry serjeants that were created in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. He bestowed warm approbation on those passages of it, in which 
the learned judge counselled his learned brothers to be discreet, to ride in a 
short gown, to travel with six horses and their sumpter in long journeys, and 
to wear their habit in all places at good assemblies, and he lamented very 
bitterly that this counsel had not been followed so strictly as it ought, of late 
years. The passage, however, which attracted my attention most, and his 


* These are the very words in which the dinner of the new-made serjeants is described 


in an account of one of them, which the reader will find in Sir W. Dugdale’s Origines 
Juridiciales. 


+ The number of illegitimate children exposed in the inns of court, and especially in 
Serjeant’s Inn, was formerly so numerous, that the ancients (as the benchers were then 
called) were obliged, on more than one occasion, to make ordinances for their support. 
Slander asserted, that the gentlemen of the inns of court were in general the fathers of the 
infants thus exposed, and that they were performing nothing more than an act of duty in 

roviding for the maintenance of their offspring. I may add, as a rider to this note, that, 
n the olden time, dancing was considered an essential part of a lawyer’s education. For- 
tescue says, that the students in the four inns of court “ cantare addiscunt, similiter et se 
exercent in omni genere harmonize ; ibi etiam tripudiare ac jocos singulos nobilibus conve- 
nientes exercere.” M. Amos, in a note on this passage, remarks that in the reign of James 
the First, barristers were put out of commons by decimation, for the offence of neglecting to 
dance before the judges. Nor will this appear so very extraordinary, when it Is recollected 
that the very judges themselves were accustomed to dance at the antique masques and 
revels of their respective houses. Mr. Wynne, in the notes to his Eanomus, mentions a 
comparatively recent occasion, on which the learned judges tripped it merrily “ on the light 
fantastic toe.” The last revel, he says, held in any of the inns of court, was at the Inner 
Temple, in 1732, in honour of Mr. Talbot, when he took leave of that house, of which he 
was a bencher, on having the great seal delivered to him. Among the other mummeries 
then performed, the following could not have been the least amusing :—“ After dinner, the 
master of the revels, who went first, took the Lord Chancellor by the right hand, and he 
with hisleft took Mr. Justice Page, who joined tothe other judges, serjeants, and benchers 
present, danced round about the coal-fire in the hall, according to the old ceremony, three times ; 
during which they were aided in jhe figure of the dance, by Mr. G. Cooke, the prothono- 

, then upwards of sixty years old.” What a pity it is that our theatrical managers 
gannot furnish us in the present day, with a ballet, danced by similar characters ! 
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least, was that in which the chief justice read his brethren a lecture against 
being captious either with him or with one another. Such a caution natu- 
rally led to the inference, that the Court of Common Pleas was as often 
visited by discord two hundred and twenty years ago, as it is at this day, 
and that the present chief has not a more difficult task than his predecessors 
in preventing the peace of our sovereign lord the King from being disturbed 
by the contentious spirit of his learned brothers. I did not give a hint of 
this discovery to my learned friend, lest I should offend him by it; but I 
treasured it up in the storehouse of memory, to be made use of at a fitting 
opportunity. 

My ancient visitor ran himself out of breath before I again ventured to 
address him ; but observing that he was much delighted by the patient atten- 
tion I bestowed upon his long-winded narrative, I made beld to put to 
him some indifferent question respecting the former condition of the inns of 
court. I soon repented me of what I had done,—for the old stager, in an- 
swer to my question, inflicted upon me a long history of those societies from 
their first institution, and favoured me with several observations, which I 
could have well dispensed with, on the excellent aim and tendency of these 
legal commonwealths, I collected, however, from the tenor of his discourse, 
that he was exceedingly wroth at the laxity of discipline which at present 
prevailed among them. The gay apparel of most of the students made him 
boil and bubble with disdvin ; and he more than hinted, that if he were again 
a master of the bench, the old sumptuary law should be revived, which com- 
pelled them to “ order their habits and hair to decency and formality.”* He 
admitted, however, that there was one improvement in the manners of our 
lawyers in embryo, which gave him unmixed satisfaction. None of them 
now went into hall with a beard of even three weeks growth ; and the decree 
that any student sporting a beard there of longer growth should forfeit for it 
twenty shillings was happily become a dead letter.”+ He complained, how- 


* In the 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary, it was ordered by the benchers of the Mid- 
die Temple, that none of this“ society shall wear any great bryches in their hoses, made after 
the Dutch, Spanish, or Almon (German) fashion, or lawnde upon their caps, or cut dublets, 
upon pain of 3s, 4d. forfeiture for the first default, and the second time to be expelled in 
the house.” In the 26th Eliz. it was ordered that no great raff be worn, nor any white colour 
in dublets or hosen, nor any facing of velvet in gowns, but by such as were of the bench :-— 
that no hat, or curled hair be worn, nor any gowns but such as are of a sad colour. In the 
year 1635, the benchers enjoined the students to keep the case, to perform their exercises, 
to order their habits and hair to decency and fo , and to yield due respect and ob- 
servance to the benchers. 


t The proper trimming of beards seems to have caused much anxiety in former days 
to the benchers of the inns of court. I subjoin some of the orders which were issued on this 
point. In the 33rd year of Henry the th, an order was made that none of the fellows 
of Lincoln’s Inn, being in commons, should wear a beard, and whoso did, to pay double 
commons, during such time as he should have any beard. This order not being strictly ob- 
served, the penalty was made greater in the first year of Queen Mary. Such as had beards 
were to pay twelve pence for every meal they continued them, and every man was to be 
shaven, on pain of eee put out of commons. In the first of Elizabeth, the fine was still 
further increased. A fine of 3s. 4d. was inflicted for the first offence, of 6s. 8d. for the 
second, and of banishment for the third. Similar decrees were made in the other inns of 
eeurt about the same time. In 38th of Henry the 8th, the gentlemen of the company of 
the Inner Temple were ordered to reform themselves in their cut or disguised apparel and 
not to have long beards ; and in the first and second of Philip and Mary, no fello of that 
house was to wear his beard above three weeks growth, upon pain of twenty shillings for- 
feiture. Ridiculous as these orders may appear, (and there are many more like them in 
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ever, that many “ lewd and dangerous persons ” were suffered to lodge in 
the inns of court, and regretted that search was not made for them as for- 
merly, every term, with a view to their punishment and expulsion. A cherry- 
cheeked damsel of eighteen, who tripped merrily from the pump with a water- 
pitcher in her hand into the chambers on the opposite side of the square to 
mine, drove him almost mad with indignation. He told me, that in his time, 
an order was made that no laundresses should come into any gentleman’s 
chamber in Grey’s Inn, unless they were full forty years old, and that they 
were forbidden, upon pain of dismissal to send their maid-servants of any 
age there, on any pretext whatever. The world, which had grown wickeder 
as well as older, since he had left it, must, he said, be coming to a pretty 
pass, when such a proceeding, as he had just witnessed, could take place in 
open day. The benchers who permitted, and the students who committed, 
such depravities, were alike the theme and object of his displeasure ; and it 
is impossible to say, to what lengths his puritanic zeal might have carried 
him, had it not been suddenly dispersed by a fit of passion as sudden and un- 
accountable as his visit itself. It was not without considerable difficulty that 
I succeeded in extricating from him the cause of it, which was so extrava- 
gantly ludicrous, that I could hardly believe my ears when he first mentioned it. 
It appeared, that, in the intervals of our conversation, he had taken up from my 
table that catalogue of ‘* scorpions and asps and amphisbenas dire,” which is 
monly denominated the Law List; and, in listlessly turning over its leaves, 
had discovered that one half of the residents in the inns of court were prac= 
tising attornies. The aristocratic pride of the learned serjeant was instantly 
in arms. ‘‘ What,” said he, in a voiee inarticulate with rage, ‘‘ do you 
allow these vermin to burrow in the high places, where Fortescue, and Bacon; 
and Coke, and other intelligent luminaries of the law, formerly pursued their 
learned lucubrations? Are those base immaterial persons,-whose whose very 
nature is inferior to ours, to be suffered to beard us in the very cradlehouse of 
our studies? Degenerate indeed, must the temper of the times be, if the 
inns of court, which formerly unanimously agreed * that it was ‘* no small dis- 
paragement to their dignity to have an attorney admitted among their mem- 
bers,” have at last determined that there shall be no difference preserved be- 
tween those who have the officium ingenii and those who have merely, as 
Lord Coke well observed, the offictum laboris! Shades of Fortescue and 
Bacon, how will your spirits grieve, when you learn fhat the poor and vulgat 
are now permitted to reside in those places which you reserved for those only 
who could prove themselves gentlemen by descent.” 


Dugdale) they are not a whit more ridiculous than the orders which existed only ten years 
ago in Trinity College, Cambridge, where green coats and black gaiters constituted att 
offence, which immediately put the wearers out of sizings and commons. 


* There are several decrees to that effect. The following is the preamble of one of 
them. “ For that there ought always to be preserved a difference en te a counsellor at 
law, which is the principal person next unto serjeants and judges/in the administration of 
justice, and attornies and solicitors, which are but ministerial persons and of an inferior nature; 
therefore it is ordered, &c. &c.” In the reign of Charles the Second, the words were 
“ attornies, which are but immaterial persons of an inferior nature.” In the reign of George 
the Fourth, no chancellor of the exchequer will venture to call them immaterial persons. "Tat 
the year 1824, they contributed to the revenue nearly £200,000. in the following items : 
Stamp duties on their articles of clerkship £81,350., on their annual certificates £99,520. ; 
and on their admissions in the same time £8,000. Such at least was the statement in theif 
petition presented to the House of Commons in the last session by Mr. Searlett. 
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I shall not pursue his idle ravings upon this topic further, because my 
object is not so much to preserve the “ tottle of the whole,” as the substance 
of his observations. In vain did I attempt to change the current of his 
thoughts by adverting to subjects which appeared to me likely to soothe his 
vanity and gratify his pride. Indeed, my efforts to please rather tended to 
annoy my venerable visitor; for, on inviting him to look at the increased 
extent and improved external condition of our inn since he had left it, he 
replied with a frown, that he would rather see its buildings still so mean as 
to compel the benchers to lodge double,* than see them increased and beau- 
tified, as is now doing, at the expense of the trees, which his friend Bacon 
had planted, and under which he had sought refuge from the vexations of 
fortune. 

The abstraction of mind into which I was cast by this uncommon visit- 
ant, had caused me, until this period of our conversation, to overlook the 

alpable incivility with which I was treating him, in keeping him so long, 
like a confined juryman, without either fire or candle. In my hurry to re- 
hee the fault 1 had committed, I sprung suddenly from my chair, seized 

old of my tinder-box, brought my flint and my steel into instant collision, 
and by the assistance of a match, procured a light, and applied it to my can- 
dies. I then turned round to apologize for my unintentional rudeness, when, 
to my great surprise, I found aajonll the solitary and shivering inmate of my 
chambers. I looked around and above and below me; but not even the 
shadow of a shade presented itself to my view, as I slowly opened and re- 
opened my eyes to gaze about me, My friendly guest was no where to be 
geen ; and I began to be alarmed, lest, in his hasty flight, he had taken more 
than himself away with him. But, no—my lawyer, strange to tell, was hon- 
est; my property was safe; and the only thing I found injured in my apart- 
ments, was a copy of Dugdale’s Origines, over which a bottle of ink I had 
thrown down, as I started up to get a light, was pouring its sable streams in 
lamentable abundance. The sight of that volume recalled me to myself. I 
had taken it up when my fellow-student left me, had turned over a few of 
its pages, and had then fallen into a deep slumber. My mind, however, had 
remained awake ; and whilst it was disengaged from the chains of the body, 
had been holding converse with an imaginary being of its own creation. By 
what process it had so far imposed upon itself as to mistake its own recollec- 
tions of Dugdale for the suggestions of another, the metaphysician and the 
phrenologist may explain to each other. I am content with knuwing, that it 
is a self-delusion of ordinary occurrence, and shall not lose a single wink of 
sleep in my efforts to discover, how it was that the ancient serjeant’s appear- 
ance, discourse and flight, was nothing more than one of those fleeting visions 
which sometimes haunt us, 


—— cum prostrata sopore 
Urget membra quies et mens sine pondere ludit. 


T. 


* The buildings in Grey’s Inn were formerly not only very mean, but of so slender a 
rym that even the benchers were necessitated to lodge double ;—for at a pension held 
9 Julii, 21 Hen. 8, John Hales, then one of the barons of the exchequer, produced a letter, 
directed to him from Sir T. Nevele, which was to request him to acquaint the society, that 
he would accept of Mr. Attorney General Sir Christopher Hales, to be his bedfellow in 
his chamber here, and that entry might be made thereof in the book of their rules.—Vide 
Dugdale’s Origines, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF ITALIAN POETS, 


PAINTED IN FRESCO, 


In the article in our last number, on the frescos in the Cassino of the 
Marchese Massini, we mentioned that Overbeck was employed in one of the 
quadrangular chambers on a series of pictures from Tasso. This artist, we 
are informed, has divided the roof into four sections corresponding with the 
four walls of the chamber, leaving a space in the center. He has painted in 
this central point of the roof an allegorical figure of the Jerusalem Delivered, 
which forms as it were the keystone of the whole pictorial structure. The 
lateral divisions of the roof are occupied by representations of four episodes 
of the poem, introducing in a prominent and distinguished manner, the four 
heroines, viz.—Sophronia, about to ascend the pile with Olindo; Erminia,, 
with the shaghenle Armida, detaining Rinaldo in her Magical Gardens ; 
and Clorinda, baptized at the point of death by Tancred. The only picture 
yet finished on the walls is one which is painted between two windows to the 
right of the entrance, and which forms the commencement of the story. It 
represents Godfrey of Boulogne kneeling at sun-rise on the sea shore, whep 
the angel appears to him to notify the orders for his departure to the Holy 
Land. There is much dignity in the figure, and the enthusiasm of earnest 
prayer is well expressed in the countenance. Two warriors in armour are 
sleeping in the shadow in the foreground. With regard to the four paintings 
on the roof, the artist has so placed them as to bring into contrast the profane 
love of Armida, with the heavenly love of Sophronia ; and the mere temporal 
tranquillity of Erminia, with the eternal ¢onsolation which Clorinda obtains 
by her baptism. We expect to be able to lay plates of these paintings before 
our readers, but in the present number we can only insert the annexed sketch 
of the central picture of which we have already spoken. The artist has 
chosen for his shegestecd representation of Jerusalem Delivered, the figure of 
a young female, seated on an episcopal throne of white marble, with steps of 
grey granite. She is turning her head from the sacred volume, in which she 
has been reading, to look up to two angels who are in the act of relieving 
her arms from the chains with which they had been hound. Faith has already 
loosened one chain, and Strength is completing the deliverance—the former 
of these hovering angelic figures being p sacs Smee! by a rosary, which per- 
haps may be very well chosen as an emblem of faith in a Roman-catholic 
country ; and the latter by a sword, the symbol of power. The crown of 
thorns, entwined with her locks, is the only head-dress of Jerusalem. Her 
right hand is occupied in holding the divine book we have already mentioned, 
and in her left is the roll of her history open and unfolded. On her breast 
she wears a black cross over a crimson tunic. A green mantle is cast over 
the lower part of the figure. 

To be deficient in intelligibility is a fault very common in allegorical 
pictures, and it is by no means surprising that this Jerusalem cannot be ad- 
duced as a complete exception to a censure of such general application. The 
ideas altogether intellectual and abstract, which it is the purpose of allegory 
to represent, are not easily conveyed to the mind without the aid of certain 
conventional symbols, which, though chiefly derived from Grecian mythology, 
have become to the Christians of modern Europe, a sort of universal language 
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of ready and unequivocal interpretation. An allegorical picture ought not 
to be a puzzle, but should at once explain itself. In the present case, the 
central situation of the picture points out its connection with those by which 
it is surrounded, and that explanation which it does not entirely contain 
within itself, is suggested by its position. We discover that it is intended 
for an allegorical representation of the subject of the poem on which the 
pencil of the artist is employed, because it can mean nothing else; and thus 
a solution is obtained, not by direct interpretation, but by a sort of reductio 
ad absurdum, to which it may be allowable for the painter as well as the 
logician sometimes to resort. Nevertheless we are persuaded that the 
sketch which we here submit to our readers will produce a very favourable 
impression of the powers of the artist in composition and design, 





CHANGES OF STYLE IN MUSIC. 


Perwaps the history of art presents nothing more curious than the sud- 
den and marked changes which have taken place in musical taste during little 
more than half a century. With the exception of Handel, who “ wrote for 
all time,” there is scarcely a composer who flourished during the early part 
of the last century, whose works have not now almost sunk into neglect. In 
Germany, indeed, the works of Sebastian Bach, who was Handel’s contem- 
porary, still enjoy that share of public estimation which they so justly de- 
serve. Bach carried the art of counterpoint to its highest degree of perfec- 
tion, and his compositions serve to mark a period in the history of music 
which may be called the counterpointic. 

Feeling and fancy were not in those days so well prepared for the com- 
prehension of musical ideas as to admit of their a expressed in rapid suc- 
cession. It was necessary to dwell long upon one idea, in order to impress 
it on the mind of the auditor. This poverty of effect belonged to the form 
which musical composition then assumed in two of its principal characteristics ; 
brevity of theme and frequency of repetition. Thus, to cite, in example, only 
what is well known ;—the theme of the air—‘‘ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” in Handel’s Messiah, is, all the symphonies included, repeated 
no less than ten times, though it is in itself perfectly simple, and ex- 
tends only to the length of four bars, In this instance, however, no one, 
we believe, ever felt the repetitions to be too frequent, or the air to be ex- 
tended to a tedious length. In restricting himself to a form of compositiou 
which may be considered as bordering on monotony of melody, the author of 
the ‘* Messiah” merely conformed with the immature taste of the age in 
which he lived, and it is one of the triumphs of Handel’s powerful genius, 
that his works possess permanent beauties, which are still heard with rapture 
even by ears accustomed to all the bewildering variety of modern music. In 
most of Handel’s songs the melody of the voice part is repeated, as interme- 
diate symphonies, note for note, in the instrumental parts. In those works 
of Handel which are least remarkable for fancy and feeling, his great skill, 
exercised with extraordinary judgment, has enabled him to remove all obvious 
traces of uniformity ; for the repetitions, by being dispersed through different 
parts, in the form of double counterpoint, produce various and beautiful effects 
of harmony. Thus, in musical composition, the dearth of fancy has often led 
to the active exercise of the judgment, and given rise to the boldest scientific 
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combinations. That music which is the mere creature of feeling and fancy, 
uninformed by science, and uncontrolled by the influence of the judgment, is 
of an inferior order. Such is not the music to be found in the works of 
Handel and Sebastian Bach, where fancy and judgment are equally united, 
though prejudice may sometimes have caused a different opinion to be pro- 
nounced. Of Handel, it perhaps would not be too much to say, that he has 
manifested a more just pees of the true spirit of music, than any other 
composer. The deepest an = feeling, joined to a somewhat romantic 
turn of fancy, animate his works, in all the most important parts of which, the 
form of compesition to which we have alluded, is preserved. In short, Han- 
del’s style is, beyond that of any other composer, peculiarly calculated to in- 
fuse life into those deeply-conceived musical ideas which may be appropri- 
ately adapted to the words of Scripture ; and this seems to be the consequence 
of his having combined the old style of composition, with the animated spirit 
of modern music. 

Handel’s and Bach’s successors, down to the period of Haydn and 
Mozart, gradually availed themselves of a more florid form of composition, 
The influence of Italian composers served to intgoduce a more extended sphere 
of musical ideas, and a more varied succession of melodies. Sonatas and 
rondos now began to be the favourite instrumental compositions. Under the 
‘first denomination we mean to include all pieces consisting of two successions 
of melodies, the first in the key note, the second in the dominant—or the 
first in the minor, and the second in the relative major, both being usually 
repeated after an intermediate movement, and at last introducad in the tonic, 
or if that be minor, in the key of the relative major. This is the prevailing 
form of tll the principal movements of symphonies, quartettes, and sonatas. 
The rondo form consists of the repetition of a principal movement, amidst a 
succession of intermediate movements of various lengths. This period in the 
history of music, which may be termed the melodic, attained a high degree 
of perfection in the time of Mozart, whose works, together with those of 
Haydn and Beethoven, may be said to combine the grandeur of .the old 


school of composition with all the elegance and variety which modern taste 
demands, 





A VENETIAN LAW-CASE. 


GortTue, in his Letters from Italy, gives the followiug account of the 
manner of conducting a law-proceeding in the principal court of Venice. 


October 3, 

To-day I went to hear a legal pleading in the Ducal Palace. The cause 

was an important one, and, fortunately for me, it took place during the vaca- 
tions, otherwise I should have missed it. One of the advocates had precisely 
the air of a primo buffo caricato. He was a short thick-set man, apparently 
very agile; he had a striking profile, a voice of iron, and he expressed him- 
self with such a degree of vehemence, that every thing he said seemed to 
come from the very bottom of his lungs. The whole spectacle had a truly 
theatrical effect; for every thing seemed to have been prepared beforehand 
for public exhibition. The judges knew the parts they had to perform, and 
the opposing parties knew what judgment they had to expect. Still, how- 
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ever, I liked this kind of proceeding better than the methods that are pursued 
in our courts and chambers. I will endeavour to give an idea of this law- 
case, and of the simplicity and little formality with which it was conducted. 

The judges were ranged in a semicircle on one side of a spacious hall in 
the Ducal Palace. In front of the tribunal, on a bench, long enough to con- 
tain several persons, were seated the advocates of the contending parties ; and 
behind the advocates was a bench for their clients. The counsel for the 
plaintiff left his place, as the case was not intended to be argued on that day ; 
but the documents of both sides were to be read, though they had already 
been printed. 

x miserable-looking clerk, in a shabby black gown, and with a thick roll 
of papers in his hand, was in readiness to commence the reading of the docu- 
ments. The hall was filled by a numerous auditory. The question itself, and 
the rank of the parties interested, were calculated to excite public attention. 

In the Venetian States, the Fidei-commissum is sacred in the eye of the 
law and in public opinion. Property of any description, on which this char- 
acter is once conferred, can never be divested of it. Though it should have 
been alienated for ages, and have passed from hand to hand, yet immediately 
on its being reclaimed, the family of the original possessor recover their rights, 
and the possessions must be restored to them. 

The case that came under consideration to-day was one of the highest 
importance ; for the claim was madé against the Doge himself, or rather against 
his wife, who, with her coif on her head, was seated at a little distance from 
the plaintiff, on the bench allotted to the contending parties. She appears 
to be about the middle age. Hier figure is tall and dignified, and her hand-. 
some countenance has a grave and even a melancholy expression. To see 
their princess thus publicly appear before a tribunal in her own palace, was 
a circumstance which seemed to exalt the Venetians in their own estimation. 

The clerk commenced the reading of the documents, and I now for the 
first time understood the duty assigned to a little man who was seated on a 
Stool in front of the judges, and at a short distance from the advocates’ bench. 
Before him stood a small table, on which was an hour-glass turned down. 
As long as the clerk continued reading, time was not reckoned; but, on the 
other hand, the moments were counted as soon as an advocate opened his 
mouth. While the clerk read the documents, the hour-glass was turned down, 
and the little man held his hand over it; but if the advocate happened to 
make an observation, it was immediately turned up, and then turned down 
again as soon as he ceased speaking, During the reading of the documents, 
the great art of the advocate consists in hastily throwing in appropriate re- 
marks, calculated to excite attention. Oni the present occasion, I observed 
that the alternation of repose and action, frequently threw the little Saturn 
into the utmost perplexity. He was every moment obliged to change the 
horizontal or vertical position of the hour-glass. He appeared to be very 
much in the situatioti of the Devil in the puppet-show, oe in the rapidity 
of Harlequin’s movements, scafcely knows when he ought to make his en- 
trance or his exit. 

_ Whoever has witnessed the collating of documents in a German court, may 
form an idea of the Venetian clerk’s style of reading. He maintained through- 
out a monotonous tone of voice, and in spite of great rapidity of utterance, he 
articulated distinctly and very intelligibly. The advocate occasionally inter- 
tupted this dull proceeding, and enlivened the spirits of the auditory by jokes 
and witty observations on the subject of the documents, which excited loud peals 
of laughter. One of the most comic traits that escaped him was as follows :— 
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The clerk was reading one of the documents relating to some bequests made 
by one of the individuals who were affirmed to be the unlawful possessors of 
the property which was the subject in dispute. The counsel for the plaintiff, 
who had begged him to read more deliberately, on hearing distinctl uttered 
these words, “‘ I give and bequeath,” started up, exclaiming: ‘* You give 
and bequeath, indeed ! a poor starving destitute wretch like you! What 
have you to give and bequeath? But,” continued he, in a calmer tone, 
“< this very high and powerful signior was in the same predicament. He 
gave and bequeathed that which belonged to him no more than it does to 
you.” This sally was received with a roar of laughter, and the hour-glass 
immediately resumed its horizontal position. The clerk darted an angry look 
at the advocate, and then renewed his psalmody. But this part of the farce, 
as well as the rest, was all settled before-hand. 





THE MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER OF 
THE PARTHENON. 


Some of our correspondents call upon us for more music than we usually 
print ; others seem to think that we already insert too much. We have en- 
deavoured to conciliate their conflicting tastes by priuting in the last and in 
this number, two pieces, making half a sheet, which, upon consideration, 
appears to be that proportion of our work which may, in general, be fairly 
appropriated to this department of its contents. The insertion of a precise 
number of pages of music, cannot, however, be made an invariable rule; we 
must be at liberty to increase or diminish the quantity, as circumstances may 
require. The selections of music in the present number are first, a romance, or 
as it is entitled, a romanzetta, from an opera by Caraffa, inserted at page 
267, and second, a Cavatina, from Sphor’s opera of Faust, which is here 
subjoined. 

With regard to the first of these pieces, we have been guided in our se- 
lection by the present popularity of the composer, rather than by any extra- 
ordinary merit of the composition. It is, however, a pleasing little song, and, 
when tastefully executed with the piano-forte accompaniment, will, we doubt 
not, be pretty generally admired. Caraffa is the author of several operas, 
and his works are very popular on the continent,—at least, their frequent 
performance at foreign concerts would lead one to suppose so. In England, 
the only one of Caraffa’s productions which has attained any degree of cele- 
brity, is his song, Aure Felici, which is introduced in Rossini’s Cenerentola. 
That composition is, however, sufficient to stamp its author as a man of ele- 
gant and original fancy. 

The beauty of Spohr’s Cavatina, will, we trust, prove our apology for 
once more returning to she opera of Faust, from which we made several se- 
lections for preceding numbers of the Parthenon. We have already pointed 
out the resemblance which Sophr’s music frequently presents to the style of 
Handel ; and we must repeat this remark with reference to the piece which 
we now insert, for in it the similarity is peculiarly obvious. 
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CAVATINA, 


FROM SPHOR’s FAUST. 
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THE TWELVE HOURS TRIAL, OR 
A SOLDIER'S FORTUNE. 


A TALE FROM THE [TALIAN. 


CHAPTER xX. 


« An ancient register of burials lies, 

In Genesis, to let us understand, 

That whatsoever is begotten dies, 

And every sort is under death’s command !”” 


Now nothing can be more wise than this, nor more true; and yet 
people will go on, age after age, acting as though they had never heard of, 
or did not believe it. Who can be so far honoured even to have it said that 
he has lived a good life until he has died, and so made an end of it ? and yet 
people will go on grieving for the secession (from this world) of their friends 
and relations; when, if they love them, rather should they not rejoice? 
Upon resolution they will not heed! ‘Noint them ye may, and tar them with 

our doctrine, yet still the murrain sticks. The Grecian sage being at sea 
in a storm, and seeing many passengers in the ship much frightened, repre- 
hended them by the example of a swine on board, who, as he truly observed, 
** shewed no signs whatever of fear.” Not one could put in a word of an- 
swer ; and yet all (as though they had heard absolutely nothing)!, went on 
sobbing and trembling, and being devout, as men when they are alarmed, it 
is well known, are commonly wont to be. Philosophy—this is the very 
“plain song, on't’—goes, with the million, in at one ear and out at the other. 
Fathers weep when their sons die ; although these their tears will not replace. 
And husbands (some) when their wives perish ; although these may be re- 
placed without any tears at all. He who mourns for that which may be 
helped, why does he so whine and whimper, rather than stir to right hime 
self? And he who laments for that which is past mending, what does he but 
cast away his labour altogether. For death! what is it but the pang of a 
moment, when the worst is known, and it is over? There is no future then 
—no dread of ills that may be—more dreadful always than those which actu- 
ally overtake us. From the ingratitude of friends; from the infidelity of 
mistresses; from the ruinous follies of those we love; from the malice of 
those we hate; from that impatience of all which galls and maddens us, 
while we hold our weary struggle with the world; from that loathing of all 
which wearies and disquiets us, when our day of struggle (and of enjoyment) 
is at an end; from all that the brave may suffer; nay, from all that the weak 
can fear—death !—it needs but a moment; and from the whole we are for 
ever free! Then follows it, that if tears might help us—the blow once struck, 
we have nothing to regret for. Marry, say it were otherwise, and cause for 
sorrow did exist, there will be few expect their tears can answer to much 
purpose? And yet, though the world has known this from the time of its 
creation downwards, there have ever been some of the living who would 
weep for those that ceased to live; and though volumes should be written 
to “ convince” them, they will still go on weeping, only, as the poet saith, 
“ because they weep in vain!” , 
21 
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The little local piece of-—‘* Sacred to the memory of,” &c.—Souvenir at 
the same time of piety and of “ place’—with which the Countess Roselli, in 
honour of her deceased husband, had decorated the gardens of the chateau 
Migrano, was such as accredited the classical taste, as well as the connubial 
affection of the foundress. A single shaft of highly polished marble, half 
buried, from the base upward, in the flowers and exotics which grew round 
it, supported a bust, “ severe in bronze," esteemed a most formidable like- 
ness of the late Count. The pedestal—to serve both for elegy and epitaph— 
was engraved with a single line in the French language— 

‘* Tl emporte dans le tombeau les regrets de son epouse !” 

which the Marchioness Migrano had translated (to the Countess Eugenia’s 
heavy indignation,) with such a peculiar emphasis upon the word “ emporte,” 
as the daily life of the Lady alone, who had written it, ought to have been 
an answer to. The spot selected for the erection of this ‘ tribute to departed 
worth,” was an avenue of cypress, so thickly planted, for shade in Summer, 
that scarcely even the day-light, much less a casual sun-beam, ever could 
hope to penetrate its recesses. And to this ‘ sequestered shade"—a retire- 
ment pleasant as well as praiseworthy—(especially as the weather was rather 
sultry), it was the sorrowful Countess’s custom to come of mornings, and 
divide the time, (which sometimes hung heavy between breakfast and dinner,) 
between fond recollections, connected with the merit and talents of her de- 
parted Lord, and present references to the seductive pages of Petrarch and 
Ariosto. 

«* A rare example this of conjugal fidelity, my friend !"" said the Marquis 
Migrano, as he approached, in company with Dr. Grenouille, the conses 
crated spot. 

The Doctor was a Gascon, and Gascony is, in a manner, the Ireland of 
the Continent ; its natives are accustomed to draw too largely upon the cre- 
dulity of others, to be over troubled with credulity themselves. That it was 
“bien rare certainement,'"—an observation which might be understood in 
two ways—was the only reply 

** And so young, fs beautiful too,” continued the Marquis—‘ that 
makes the fact so extraordinary. I think J never saw my cousin look so well 
as she does now she is in her mourning. 

The widows of Italy—that is something-—are not condemned, like 
those of England, to give bond for a twelvemonth’s fidelity to the memory 
of their first husbands, by wearing such a cap during that period as effectually 
precludes all chance of the approach of a second. And—with velvet from 
Genoa—silks from Lyons and Paris—lace from Brussels or Mechlin—and 
jewels from every quarter of the globe—a Lady may contrive to be dressed in 
black, and yet dressed very becomingly notwithstanding. As it happened, 
however, the Countess was not proposing to look her best at the hour when 
the Marquis spoke; for a recent act of negligence on the part of her cham- 
bermaid—(to whom she trusted no chambermaid’s secrets, nor allowed any 
impertinent familiarities)—had, apparently, opened the wounds of her grief 
afresh, and, most unquestionably, awakened her choler. And she had just 
heard too, as it fell out, of his Lordship, the Marquis’s approach, and of his 
purpose, and meant to plead indisposition absolutely in bar of joining the 
expedition on the lake; especially as the “French Apothecary” (so her 
Ladyship delighted to style Dr. Grenouille) was to be of the company, 
whose rank she held rather beneath her association, as well as somewhat 
abominated his person. No such state of affairs as this, however, was at all 
suspected by the man of medicine ; who placed a large and liberal reliance 
—just as the noble frankness of his quasi countrymen so often leads them 

to do—upon his own personal capabilities; and who, moreover, fairly 
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calculating upon some advantage in the constant access which he possessed 
to the chateau Migrano, had only omitted persuading his patron to engage 
the Countess to join the speculation for the Pontine Marshes, because he 
flattered himself to profit more fully (with time) by the property which the 
lady possessed in another way. Therefore, when the Marquis, after bending 
with such reverence over his fair cousin’s hand, as though it would have 
been a profanation to have pressed it with his lips—for his Lordship’s admi- 
ration of a widow in mourning, did not go (as that of too many people is apt 
to do) to a wish to get her out of it just as expeditiously as possible—when 
the Marquis, in a tone, half of reproach, half of idolatry, accosted the lady 
with—‘‘ what still thinking of your excellent husband, cousin?” and 
looked at the doctor for compliment—or assent—or some kind or other of 
reply—the latter protested that “‘ the affliction of Madame for her husband — 
c’etoit la chose la plus interressante du monde ;” but added aside—‘ par 
dieu! she shall get another husband—ma foi, ce sera moi !—before it is ver 
long, for all dat.” 

“ You are kind, my Lord, very kind,” said the’Countess, in answer to 
his Lordship’s question of how she had rested the preceding night, “ and 
every arrangement of your house is dictated by feeling for my situation ; 
but for rest, my Lord—alas !—Jacintha, my pocket handkerchief !—Until 
memory cease—and that with life—I fear there can be no more rest for me ! 
It is much my Lord—” here the Marquis was compelled to feel for his owa 
pocket handkerchief, and wished—such is the weakness of man ! —only that 
his wife might cry as much for him when he was dead—‘“It is much to 
part even from a friend—from a mere acquaintance for ever !—far less 
from one endeared by the most sacred ties, as well as by a persorial merit— 
beyond my powers to appreciate !” And here her Ladyship became so much 
affected, that though she refused, with some hauteur, the “‘ permettez moi !” 
and proffered assistance of Dr. Grénouille, she was compelled to rest, for 
support, upon the garden chair, from which she had risen just as the Marquis 
approached, for the commendable purpose of a a fresh wreath of 
laurel upon the shrine of the Ex-Supreme Judge of the High Criminal Court 
of the Duchy of Modena. 

Butchers have been known to weep—or poets lie—and the Marquis 
Migrano was not a butcher, but a nobleman. Surely time, cousin—this 
affliction—let us hope—!" sighed his Lordship, almost in broken accents ; 
blowing his nose at the same time with the most insinuating gentleness, and 
then folding up his pocket handkerchief to wipe away the tears which 
‘‘ coursed each other” down the sides of it. 

“Do not think, I intreat,” retorted the Countess, “ that any thing can 
calm my sorrow—unless it be that which encourages my tears to flow 
afresh !—the performance of those duties to the memory of the departed— 
which, as they form my only business now on earth, are also my only re- 
maining consolation. 

“‘ We were about—the Marchioness and myself—to have requested your 
company in a little excursion,” adventured the Marquis ;—but doubtfully— 
as if he was almost ashamed of the suggestion ; and, in fact, it did oblige her 
Ladyship to call for her Eau de Luce. ‘Nay, for the sake of your health, 
cousin—!” 

The Countess shook her head reproachfully. 

“For de sake of all de human race,” said the Doctor—who did not 
know very well, under such circumstances, what to say. 

_ “Don't mention the human race, I intreat, Sir,” returned the Countess, 
in a tone of offence—“ when I think already but too deeply upon the irrepa- 
table loss it has sustained !—My Lord—1 beg pardon—but I am really unfit 
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for company. Jacintha! no—no matter—I have my sal volatile. ‘The 
truth is, my kind friend, that this careless girl’s negligence has given me 
such a shock! it was accident—I forgive her—but—only this morning— 
and in my state of mind, to open a cabinet—in my presence—which con 
tained the suit of robes—the very state robes worn on the day of his death, 
by his Lordship the deceased judge !"— 

This was too much ; and either so her Ladyship felt it, or else she saw 
the Marquis returning to the charge, and determined to put a decided nega- 
tive upon the proposal for the water party at once. For— 

“ Help—help—in heaven's name ;—Jacintha—Doctor !—she is dying !” 
in the next instant cried the Marquis; as the Countess, with her last 
strength signing to her female attendant to approach, fainted in due form, 
and was within an ace of falling to the ground. 

“Eh, mon dieu! ce’n ‘est qu’un evanouissement—mais asseyez vous 
madame” exclaimed the Doctor—assisting the Countess, (though having sank 
into the garden chair, she was seated already) ;—while Jacintha leaving the 
patient to the care of the Marquis, ran off, post-haste, for hartshorn, fans, 
cold water, and all the other nostrums in request upon such emergencies. 

“‘Why Cynthio—Andrea—Vasquez—will none of you hear! Bring 
water, I say,” shouted the Marquis. 

“De l'eau fraiche !” screamed the Doctor, hopping about from side to 
side like a jackdaw with one wing cut. 

“There is water eoming,’’ said the Marchioness (who had encountered 
Jacintha) as she arrived out of breath ;—‘ but—Why cousin !—look up !=~ 
what folly all this is. Now do hold these drops, my Lord, while I support 
her head, until—where is this man with the water !—until Jacintha brings 
the hartshorn ! 

“* Water—rogues—water ! The basin by the weeping willows—I wish 
you were at the bottom of it!” raved the Marquis. “ Bring it in a vase—in 
your caps—in any thing !” driving off Cynthio and Vasquez, who came run- 
ning in, as servants commonly do, without what was called for, or any thing 
else that could be of the least service. 

“Tl faut prendre du sang—absolument,” said the Doctor, taking out 
his lancets. ‘‘ Une petite saignée ne saura faire que du bien.” 

‘*No—no—she will recover—do go after Jacintha, my Lord,” inter- 
rupted the Marchioness, who had good nature enough (though she was a 
little out of patience) to object to the application of so sharp a remedy. 

In fact, the mere mention of the Doctor’s lancets, even without any 
bleeding, did seem to produce a favourable effect upon the patient—as it is 
well known, for instance, that we cure the toothache often, by only knock- 
ing at Mr. Ruspini’s, or any other considerable arracheurs door. The 
Countess sighed, raised her head, her lips moved, (her colour had not 
entirely departed) ; and all seemed to be in train for a recovery—When an 
accident—the most incomprehensible, because it seemed to arise out of the 
mere exhibition of a simple and approved good remedy—a relapse, the most 
unaccountable, overpowered all the assistants with wonder ! 

The Chevalier Vivaldi, pressed into the service of the Marchioness, as 
the first disposable force she met with after seeing Jacintha, on her way to 
her cousin’s assistance, had hastily filled a sort of watering pot, from a bason 
(nearer than that of the willows) which served to nourish gold fish; and, 
with a very ill inclination to add himself to so large a company, made his 
appearance, just as the Countess exhibited symptoms of returning sensibility. 

‘This way Sir—on your life be quick !” cried the Marquis, as Silvino 
pane only a moment in hopes some one might arrive to relieve him from 
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“ Depechez vous, coquin! com here you—vat you call—you hombog 
rascal,” exclaimed the Doctor. And there was the lady too in danger—it 
was impossible longer to resist. 

«Come closer Sir,” said the Marchioness Migrano, reaching over to dip 
her hand into the vase. The Countess opened her eyes, as she shrunk from 
the libation. The whole was the work of a moment. 

“‘ Merciful Powers !” exclaimed Vivaldi, dropping the watering pot 
upon the feet of the Doctor. 

The Lady Eugenia screamed, as if the water bearer had been Aquarius 
in person—shut her eyes again faster than she had opened them; and did 
not faint in earnest, only because she was too much really alarmed to do so. 

“* Mille Diables !" was all the Doctor kept repeating ; dancing on his 
left foot, and holding the right—or all that was left of it—in his hand. 

The Marchioness called loudly for assistance ; for she saw that there 
was something really the matter now. The Marquis seemed to have no 
power of utterance left at all. 

“It is Eugenia herself!’ cried Silvino—forgetting all risk of conse- 
quences—as Pedrillo came running in, on one side, with a casting net flung 
over his shoulder. 

“Ah, mercy! it is the Chevalier, or his ghost!" squalled Jacintha, 
dropping a fan and six bottles of drops and perfumes, as she came up on the 
other. 

Fortunately the rushing in, at the same moment, of pretty nearly the 
whole household ; some on their passage to the lake; others attracted merely 
by the previous uproar; created such a crowd and such a confusion, that 
Greek might have been spoken, and nobody would have understood it. 

The Countess Roselli arose with an effort. ‘“ I am better,” said she— 
detaining the arm of the Marchioness firmly—‘* lead me in.’ ‘The Chevalier 
made a movement to follow ; but was pushed back by Dr. Grenouille ; and 
in the midst of the hubbub, the Countess contrived to get off, carrying the 
Marquis, the Marchioness, and Jacintha, who was compelled to attend, and 
the other female wonderers, who concluded that there was nothing more to 
be seen by staying behind, along with her, Terratinto, who saw that some 
thing was wrong, though he could not well understand what, led his myr- 
midons towards the lake, signing to Vivaldi and Pedrillo to follow; but, in 
spite of his passing insinuations, or of the more angry reprimands of Dr. 
Grenouille, both these last remained, as men bewildered, gazing on the 
track by which the Countess and her attendants had departed. 

“* Jacintha in black !" exclaimed Pedrillo. 

** Com—en avant !—for what you stay ?”” demanded the Doctor. 

** Eugenia in mourning !"’ ejaculated Vivaldi. 

** Com—you go your business, clomsy coquin! Va t'en attraper les gre- 
nouilles!” insisted the Gascon, pushing the Chevalier forward with his cane. 

“* Rascally Quack!” cried Silvino, striking the monitor's hat off,—‘‘ Pe- 
drillo, follow me ;” he added, ‘‘ the wretch is too contemptible for killing.” 

* Villainous pill-monger!” exclaimed Pedrillo; and, by a masterly 
twist, he defeased himself of his casting net, and flung it entirely over the 
head of the Doctor. 

This exploit brought the ‘‘ Pharmist’ to the ground; and vengeance, if 
he was to have it, seemed reserved to other place and season ; for, pursuing 
in the net would have been inconvenient ; and before he could disentangle 
himself from its folds, in spite of his ‘‘ arrete toi, marotte !’ and “ aux vo- 
leurs!” the offenders were out of sight. 
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CHAPTER Xf. 


«© What is’t that man loves better than most things ?—Vanity. 
s¢ What is’t that Woman loves better than all things ?—Vanity.”” 


“Tue purest of lovers warits sometimes to dine!’’ The Chevalier 
Vivaldi loved like a worthy hero of romance; and yet, as long as we have 
known him, we have never heard a word yet about his passion. But this 
unexpected meeting with Lady Roselli altered the state of affairs ; and the 
thought of her Ladyship present, put to flight all thought of impending diffi- 
eulties—as those impending difficulties, for the moment, had put to flight her 
recollection. Never considering what might assort with the character which 
he had assumed ; nor of the necessity there was for his maintaining that cha- 
racter ; nor of the fact that the love of all the Countesses in the world would 
not repair the thrust through the body which he had bestowed upon his 
Colonel ; all the Chevalier could think of was an immediate interview with 
the Lady Eugenia, and a solution of the doubts with which the brief glance 
he had caught of her dress had inspited him. After committing the indiscre- 
tion, described in our last Chapter, against the person of Dr. Grenouille, 
both master and servant had retreated into the nearest plot of shrubbery, and 
that as well for present avoidance of consequences, as to gain a moment for 
deliberation. 

« For the Countess, she must have lost her husband !“—of that Vivaldi 
was satisfied from the mourning ; and he would hear of no other explanation. 

“ We shall be lost ourselves, if you don’t speak lower,” was Pedrillo’s 
suggestion ; but—for the Countess—her husband ?—she ‘‘ might be in mourn- 
ing for somebody else.” 

© But her seeming illness !”" 

‘* Would not produce her husband's death !** 

‘© Her affliction !”’ ; : 

** Certainly her husband’s death was not likely to be the cause of that!” 

** Villain !” cried Silvino, “ can you jest at such a moment as this?" 

* If I can, it pro-es only that I have more command of my faculties 
than your Lordship; and am, consequently, more capable of acting, as well 
as thinking, for both. Do you, therefore, remain here concealed, while I en+ 
deavour to find out my uncle; and from him, or from any body else I can 
meet with, before we settle what we are to do, try to ascertain the real state 
of our affairs.” 

In the mean time, if the Chevalier was in a state of perplexity, the con+ 
dition of the Countess Roselli was not a bed of roses. Why her ci devant lover 
had appeared so unexpectedly !—Why he had chosen to come in such a dis 
guise ! When, and under what pretence, he had got admission into the cha- 
teau ;—and, above all, what—to hime—to herselfor to the family—was to 
happen next? In all these points the Countess was in a state of amazement. 
Her astonishment at the appearance of the soi disant gardener had not escaped 
the Marchioness Migrano’s eye, however the plea of “ nervous irritability,” 
and ‘‘ a horror of cold water,” might be sufficient to satisfy the Marquis. 
The determined silence of her she cousin upon this subject—women have 4 
Free Masonry of their own, which never deceives them—convineed the Coun- 
tess that she was proposing to hunt it out to the very bottom. Although, ia 
the first moments of her agitation, therefore—not knowing from minute to 
minute what was going to happen—she had dispatched her maid, with orders 
to find Vivaldi if possible, and command him, on pain of her eternal hatred, 
that he should not venture to apuroach her; still an hour after, she saw well 
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enough that this concluded nothing—that she was still surrounded by danger 
on every side. Would the Chevalier depart?—this was the only security. — 
Would he get away from the chateau before the Marchioness could mature a 
plan for picking out his secret ? Whatever feelings of kindness she (Lady Ro= 
selli) might still entertain towards the man for whom she had once acknow- 
ledged so strong a predilection,they were all inerged for the time being in anxi- 
ety for her own safety—for the safety of her reputation;-—but then,was she not 
more likely to secure that object by at once seeing him, and remonstrating 
personally against the distress to which he exposed her? At last, unable to 
bear suspense any longer, her Ladyship threw on her veil, desired her woman 
to follow her, and again descended into the garden ; scarcely perhaps know- 
ing her own errand, but vehemently agitated between apprehension and cu- 
riosity, and disposed to catch at any chance which might afford a prospect of 
dissipating the one annoyance, and satisfying the other, 

The first object that she encountered, crossing rapidly through flower 
beds and parterres, was Dr. Grenouille, returning from the combat of his 
namesakes ; she avoided him with more than common aversion and activity ; 
and leaving the fatal walk of cypresses on her right hand, turned to the left, 
to a little bijou building, which the Marquis Migrano dignified with the name 
of his “‘ Observatory.” 

*« You told Pedrillo distinctly, Jacintha, that I would not see his master;” 
said the Countess, looking reund anxjously, as she approached this fanciful 
edifice. 

A simple affirmative, cold, but respectful, was the reply. 

The Countess felt that her woman, for some time past, knew perhaps 
that in her ultra nicety of grief, there was a little acting ; but her conduct, in- 
dependent of affectation, was far too really correct and dignified to have al- 
lowed even the thought of such a suspicion ever to be directly insinnated. 
Still it worked ill for the Chevalier Vivaldi, that the suivante, now revenge- 
fully obedient and silent, compelled her mistress to speak first upon a sub- 
ject in which she would rather have seemed to be a listener. 

“ And did Pedrillo make no answer when you told him my determina- 
tion ?” demanded her Ladyship, burning with shame and anger: over both, 
which, however, the necessity of the case got the better. 

‘« But one word,” replied Jacintha—Vasquez came up at the moment, 
and I was afraid of being seen speaking to him. He said that your Ladyship 
would break his master’s heart; and—if you do—I don’t care if your Ladys 
ship turns me away this moment. I hope you'll repent it. 

There was something like sincerity—and mere sincerity will make its 
way—about Jacintha’s manner of delivering these words,—The Countess res 
mained silent. 

* A yentleman that was ill-treated in your Ladyship's marriage! that 
was against your own inclination I know; anda sin, and a shame it wait 
that it ever took place, to his Lordship, your father. But now—when you 
are free—and the poor Chevalier has lived single—even after your Ladyship 
married—all this while for your sake !—to reject him for the sake of a fashion, 
and a ceremony—your Ladyship will be sorry for it, after it is too late.” 

“ Be silent, Jacintha;” said the Countess, but not with asperity, ‘* or 
learn to command your temper. The Chevalier himself—-" here the Lady's 
Voice was not quite so firm as it had been—‘‘ you wrong him to doubt it— 
will feel the propriety of my conduct. He knows the principles as well ag 
the necessity, under which | acted formerly ; and his honour will compel him 
to respect the motives which actuate me now.” 

‘ He will never believe Madam,” pursued Jacintha—“ nor since I have 

gone so far, ever will 1—that you really so much regret o husband to whont 
you were married only by compulsion,” 
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“« If I were capable of failing in my duty to my husband, whatever the 
circumstances under which he became such, what must be the Chevalier’s 
own opinion of me, after I consented to become his wife!—As she spoke 
these words her Ladyship turned away, for she feared she was becoming 
more interested in the argument than she ought to acknowledge; but she 
turned only from the Chevalier’s advocate, to find the Chevalier himself 
kneeling at her feet.” 

“ Eugenia, dearest Eugenia!" exclaimed Vivaldi—and before the Coun- 
tess could speak, from surprise, he had caught her hand, and was devouring 
it with his kisses.” 

It is difficult to maintain an unreasonable proposition to the very face— 
(it is another thing at a distance)—of him who knows it to be such! The 
last time these parties had met, it had not been upon terms of coldness; and, 
in fact, what cause was there now for any very positive alteration ? 

«© Rise Chevalier, I entreat you,” said the Countess. The Chevalier 
never stirred. Her Ladyship summoned resolution; she did withdraw her 
hand. “ Rise Vivaldi,’ she repeated, ‘‘ I command you—is it thus that you 
obey me?” 

“* To such a command,” replied Silvino, in a tone of deep agitation, 
** obedience is impossible. To quit you just at the moment when every 
obstacle to my happiness ought to be removed! What am I to understand by 
this, Eugenia ?— What is my fault ?—Teli me how I have offended ?” 

«‘ I charge you, Silvino,’”’ said the Countess, ‘‘ with no fault.” The 
offence perhaps—as far as there can be any—has been rather mine. But leave 
this place—my reasons are sufficient, and you shall have them hereafter— 
only, if ever you loved me, leave this place—this very province—this hour, 
I conjure you.” 

«I will not leave you, Eugenia—I cannot,’’ returned the Chevalier, 
gathering firmness from the belief that he was capriciously treated. I have 
suffered in silence, and in misery, for almost two years. My mind has been 
distracted ; my prospects blasted; my heart almost broken. I did not die— 
I endured existence—only in the chance—for the bare possibility—of one day 
recovering you. Why is it that now, when I look to meet the recompense 
of all my sufferings, you would deprive me of that hope, which I did nat 
forsake, even when you were given to another.” 

‘* If you ask this Vivaldi,’ said the Countess, “ you are entitled to an 
answer. —Nay, let the servants remain—(for Pedrillo, thinking the parties 
might do better left to themselves, was drawing Jacintha away)—“ let them 
stay within hearing, or we part this moment. For your love, Silvino, you 
had mine, while I could give it you with honour ; but that time is gone, and 
in even listening to you at this moment, I hazard my character—my common 
estimation.” 

‘- Hazard your honour, Eugenia! This is madness,” cried Vivaldi. 
«« Who will presume—who shall dare to question it ?” : 

‘‘In your presence, none; perhaps no one will in mine; but, beyond 
us, all the world. If I myself pay no respect to it, what can I look for from 
society ? Were it known only that I had conversed privately—with you—a 
former lover—I need not blush to say a favoured lover—and the Count Ro- 
selli, my husband, not yet three months dead!—Nay, do not answer me, 
but promise to quit the chateau—to throw off this poor disguise, which is un= 
worthy of your rank and your pretensions—promise this Silvino ; or, in my 
own defence, I must disclose you to my cousin.’ 

«« The vehemence of the Countess (who was perfectly in earnest) somes 
thing confounded, if it failed to convince, her lover; especially as there were 
one or two points in the argument, although exaggerated, to which he was 
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not entirely furnished with an answer. But the threat of “ disclosure” seemed 
un peu trop fort, and it roused the indignation of Pedrillo, who, having been 
commanded to remain at hand, had heard as much of the Countess’s philoso- 
phy as his master. 

“In the name of endurance! but this is too much—consider our necks, 
Sir!” cried the eleve of Vaporoso Castle to his Captain, who tried to force 
him back. 

“ T am careless,”’ said Vivaldi. 

** Zounds! but I am not,” persisted the deserter of Chasseurs, “ and I 
will be heard, let her Ladyship take it as she may. Do you knew Madam 
what you are about? You have lost a husband—and that may do well 
enough ; but, by your folly, you will lose a lover. Go stitch Lady—which 
is a woman's duty, and serve God. It is one thing for your Ladyship to ill- 
treat my master, and another to take away his life.” 

“ Insolent villain !” cried Vivaldi. 

** What does this intrusion mean, Silvino? exclaimed the Countess. 

“Give me patience,” cried Pedrillo— mean !—it means that we are 
fugitives—outlaws—will your Ladyship be pleased to apprehend, and gibbet 
us? It means, Lady, that we are disguised here, not for your love, but for 
our own concealment. That we have neither refuge, hope, meat, nor money, 
elsewhere. That it is so long since we have seen a shilling, that we fo 
whether it is round or square.” And in fact, Vivaldi seeing that the whole 
truth would come out in spite of his efforts, had given up opposition, and 
Pedrillo might have schooled her Ladyship for an hour longer, if certain 
indications of attention superseding those of her displeasure, had not checked 
that exceeding vehemence which her seeming carelessness, or inhumanity 
had excited. 

*« Fugitives !"’ said her Ladyship—“ outlaws! Vivaldi, what does all this 
mean ?” 

“It means, Madam, that the noble Chevalier is in danger,” cried Ja- 
cintha—to whom the whole affair had already been developed by Pedrillo,— 
‘* that he has killed his Colonel for your sake’—wiping her eyes—“ as 
unkind as youare. And that, if he is taken, he will be shot, and poor 
ger here will be hanged—and ali for nothing else than the love of your 

dyship.” 

The Countess was silent. “‘ By heaven!” cried Silvino, “ she weeps ! 
villain! your life shall pay for this.’ 

‘*T would be loth to die in such a cause my Lord,” retorted the mover 
of pity ; “ but I will no more pity @ woman for weeping, than a goose for 
going barefoot—for it is their nature.” 

“« And is this true, Chevalier,” said the Countess—“ this dreadful danger 
which Pedrillo speaks of ?—and would you have been so revengeful as to 
low me, unknowingly, to addto it ?” 

“ What matters it, Lady ?” returned Silvino. ‘‘ Your command—at all 
hazards—shall be obeyed. the memory of a tyrant, who tore you from 
me by violence, is entitled to more regard than my long and dearly tried 
affection, be my fate what it may, I shall meet it with as little regard as 
apprehension. But my last prayer, Eugenia, in dying, shall be—not that 
you, or any I have loved, may live wretched for my sake ; but that my death 
—as for me it puts a period to all suffering—may cause no moment of an- 
guish to any living creature.” The Chevalier ceased. The Countess hesi-~ 
tated a moment. But she was “ the Countess Roselli ;" her pride got the 
better of her passion ; she fancied that she made a sacrifice to principle ; and 
—motive must not be questioned too hardly—the result was the, same as jf 
she had done so, “I have heard you, Vivaldi,” said her Ladyshi , after a 
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minute's pause, “in silence; now, for one moment only, listen tome. Not 
even your solicitations shall induce me to do that by which I should stand 
degraded as much in your eyes, as in the eyes of all about me. You must 
quit the chateau—indeed you must—to remain would now be unsafe for 
yourself, no less than dishonourable for me. Then go, but do not, if you are 
generous, let the thought of your danger embitter unnecessarily what I 
already feel at parting. Within an hour my maid shall bring you ample 
means of changing your abode with safety.”—The Chevalier averted his face 
mournfully—“ nay, you will not refuse the little kindness that my condition 
allows me to offer? Take my best wishes—my warmest prayers—for your 
security—vour welfare. Remain concealed for my sake, for the present 5 
and under cover of the night, fail not to leave the chateau. Abandon, at 
least for the present, a pursuit, which, believe me, would be vain—which is 
hopeless, as regards you, and dishonouring to me ; and preserve as a parting 
token of esteem, the bauble which my maid—on one condition—shall deliver 
to you, from her whose friendship, Vivaldi, is not the less because her un- 
happy-fortune leaves her friendship, only, now to offer.” 

As she pronounced these words, in a tone which promised little advan- 
tage from reply, her Ladyship rapidly departed, commanding her maid to 
follow ; leaving the Chevalier confounded between irresolution and despair 5 
and his faithful follower something consoled, that, if their departure was 
unavoidable, they had a chance not to depart quite empty-handed. 





CHAPTER XiIl. 


* King’s troops Sir, I’ll be sworn ! 
How know you that, Sir? 
Marry, my Lord, by their swearing.” 


Ir was scarcely yet past noon, by the clocks of the chateau Migrano, 
and disasters had rained every five minutes—verifying the old adage, “ that 
it never rains but it pours,""—upon our adventurers, ever since their arrival at 
that domicile in the morning. The Marquis, meeting less success than he 
had anticipated—(owing, he said, to the nets having been of too coarse a 
construction)—in his diversion upon the lake, had ridden abroad for an hour, 
to divert his chagrin, or to prevent the jeers of his lady from increasing it. 
The Countess Roselli was anxiously making arrangements to secure the 
departure of her lover ; perhaps a little at the hazard of wishing him back 
again after he was gone. The Marchioness was puzzling herself to death to 
eonceive what the sympathy could be between her relative and the new gar- 
dener ; and resolving to find out the truth of it. Vivaldi himself was play- 
ing at hide and seek, with his servant, as well as he might, about the 
grounds and garden; pretty well convinced that it would be necessary for 
him to go, but still hoping to compass another interview first, and gain some 
concession from his unreasonable mistress. Things were, as nearly as may 
be, in this situation, when, about one o'clock in the day, a party of soldiers 
were seen at a distance, taking their course towards the chateau. 

As the military, owing to the disturbed state of the country, were not 
unfrequent visitors—but always visitors that required some management— 
the Lady of the mansion herself, in the absence of the Marquis, descended 
to receive them. Accordingly, the great gates of the chateau were thrown 
open; the strangers duly welcomed, even from without ; and the whole 
detachment—two companies of fusileers—marched gallantly into the court 
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yard—drums beating, and colours flying! He who appeared to be the com- 
manding officer—a well whiskered, muscular, gentleman of some forty— 
leading on the Marchioness with abundance of ceremony and salutation ; 
and Dr. Grenouille, bringing up the left hand, and getting a word in here 
and there, as well as he might—for between the Major's brogue, and the 
clanking of his boot-heels there was not room for many. 

“* Asy jantlemen with the sheepskin, asy if you please!” cried this 
gallant leader, as his party preseuted their arms—the drums and fifes bray- 
ing out a treble salute at the same moment. “ For though I hope the sound 
of martial music will never be displeasing to the ears of the fair sex, yet 
that’s no reason at all why”"— bowing to the Marchioness—“ you should be 
stunning the brains of the present company.” 

“The gallantry of your nation, Colonel, as well as of your profession, is 
proverbial,” replied her Ladyship, acknowledging the compliment; and di- 
recting Terratinto, who presented himself for orders, to see that the party 
wanted nothing which the chateau could afford. ‘ But under all circum- 
stances, pray as long-as you are here, do us the favour to consult your own 

leasure and convenience entirely.’ 

“Och! but upon my conscience, your Ladyship,” returned the gentle- 
man at arms—* and of this you may believe me—my pleasure all the world 
over, is to contribute as much as possible to the convanience of the ladies ! 
And, besides, my little friend the Doctor here, sure I would’nt be bating a 
drum only in his face, to remind him of battles, and skirmishes, and slaugh- 
tering, aud quartering, and all the other little casualties by which men in a 
manner smuggle themselves out of the world, and never pay any thing at 
all in the way of reasonable dues to the faculty !— 

“‘Vraiment Monsieur !"—Dr. Grenouille bowed rather in deprecation— 
**T am mosh oblige. But—pour moi—I ask noting. You can die Mon- 
sieur for me (and be dam) just how you like. Par dieu when you shall 
not be hang—”’ this, however, the Doctor muttered rather between his teeth 
—‘‘ ce sera le potence qui perdera, plus que le medecin. 

“ A party of troops!’ exclaimed the Marquis, just entering to interrupt 
this conversation, as it might have grown critical—for he had been arrested 
in his ride by the sound of the drums—“ where is the commanding officer! 
Colonel you are welcome to my house! I am very glad to see you.’ 

“In the title of Colonel, my Lord,” said the Major, ‘‘ your Lordship 
honours me extremely— 

“ Bot mi Lor, c’est un nom, vich belong entierement to somebody else,” 
interposed Dr. Grenouille— 

“Och, be asy man, be asy—we spake for ourselves always in the 
country where I came from.” “ Weare allowed, indeed, in all places, to spake 
twice—and we never let any body else, in any place, spake at all. My Lord! 
the jantleman to whom you are addresing yourself—that is the Colonel 
Baron Albini,” said the Major “ has not the honour of being before 
you. I left his Lordship, who is but lately appointed, you must know, to 
the command of this district—about a mile behind, travelling more slowly 
than usual, in consequence of a little accident that he met with by the point 
of a sword, a few weeks back. And, for myself, I’m nothing in all the 
wide world more than just your Lordship’s obedient servant—and her 
Ladyship’s slave—simple Phelim, M‘Mullinoch, Roderick, Blunderbog, 
O'Liffey ; a bachelor of arts by my father’s desire, in Trinity College, Dublin ; 
= a Major, by God's grace, and the Prince’s, in the 8th battalion of Fu- 
sileers.” 

“ And—you are scouring the province in search of deserters, I under- 
stand, Major? said the Marquis. Terratinto! the Major does us the honour 
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of remaining here; let the soldiers have refreshments, before they march 
to their quartere. 

“ Why faith, its a sort of scouring excursion generally—and that's just 
what it is,” replied the Major, “ the whole province is full of spies, and run- 
aways, and raffarees of one kind or other; begging and plundering, and 
getting under false pretence into the noblemens’ and gentlemens’ service—or 
any service, faith, they don’t care what; so its not that they properly 
belong to.” 

“Right, Major, very right !"" said the Marquis ; “‘ but there would be 
no danger of people's being deceived in that way, if they would be guided 
by me.” 

. The Marchioness turned away. “ Point du tout!"’ said the Doctor. 

** You'll look over my people? Ah, well you shall see every body— 
family—servants—guests, as soon as you like. And yet, among the last— 
I won't talk of your finding deserters—but you may discover something to 
attract your notice—eh, Doctor ?—military men—nay Lady Clarissa !—I 
won't have Major O'Liffey prepared. What he sees, he shall see with his 
own eyes— 

**Upon my honour then—if it would not be inconveniencing your Lord- 
ship—if I am to see any thing worth seeing,” interrupted the party addressed, 
“I'd like to commence my examination immediately, for its an ugly habit 
that I have got hold of somewhere, in travelling to and fro, that 1 seldom 
see quite so conveniently after dinner as before.” 

This proposal being at once assented to, the Major settled his details 
with true military precision and dispatch. ‘Jeunesse”—his orderly sergeant 
came forward—*‘ You will remain here—always with his Lordship’s permis- 
sion—on the watch, to catch the Colonel as he arrives. Doctor !—upon my 
soul I beg your pardon, I always forget your name, and I think I always 
will—now you shall show me the way about here, and we'll call the roll of 
the Marquis’s establishment—male and female—in the drawing of a trigger. 
Steady my lads in your quarters ;" continued the commander, addressing 
his soldiers who were drinking in the back ground—‘ and when you say 

our prayers, remember his Setivaes wine—by the token that if the 

utler does not stop his hand, you'll never remember to say the half of them! 
With your Ladyship’s grace! Asy again with the sheepskin,” concluded the 
gallant Major, leading the Marchioness off. “Och, by the powers now Mar- 
quis, but your invitation to dinner will come upon the Baron Albini, when 
he gets it, like mashed potatoes on the stomach of a starving man ; for at 
such an inn as stands down by the river side yonder, where he expects 
he'll be obliged to quarter, the only chance a man would have for living, 
: by to go on taking nothing from one yeas’s end to another to support 

e at all.” 

**So then! Fallin my lads ; now one more glass, and then to duty !” 
cried the Quarter master. Here’s his Excellency’s health—and his worthy 
butler’s.—Now then—come—mind what you are about. So! by your right— 
quick march. Dress up there! you'll every one be captains I see; and he 
that can but swear, and swagger, and cry God damme! is in the high road 
to be a general.” With which observation, the worthy Quarter master, in 
his turn, led his forces off to the water side inn, which his commander had 
lately anathematized ; and Terratinto, who had seen the Major depart for his 
survey of the dependants of the chateau with feelings compared to which 
those of a malefactor who is certain that he shall be hanged must be agree- 
able, hurried off to recommend instant flight—flight without looking behind 
them—as their only chance for life, to his proteges, Pedrillo and Vivaldi. The 
operation of which counsel, as well as certain events connected with the re- 
pone of it, shall be related in our next, and with heaven's grace, concluding 

apter. 
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EXTRACTS 


From tHe Common-puace Book or a Misce,ttaneous READER. 


Every body of course recollects that celebrated tale of horrors in the 
* Tales of a Traveller,” entitled the ‘‘ German Student.” ‘The author tells us 
in a note that he believes the story to be extant in some old French Novel, or 
at least, that he has been informed it is. But Geoffry Crayon knew very well 
that this story was of considerably earlier date than this note would lead us to 
suppose—and I should be very willing to pledge my collection of French No- 
vels against his Salmagundi, or to lay any equally great odds, that no such 
story exists in any French Novel, and that the only one that bears the least 
similarity to his German Student, is a tale which the reader will find in no very 
ancient French Novel, entitled “‘ The thousand’—or The thousand and one 
follies.” The sum of it is as follows :—A young girl is executed, (hanged if I 
recollect right) at a village in France, and given to the surgeons for dissec- 
tion. Some years afterwards, two peasants, belonging to the village in 
which this execution took place, have occasion to visit the metropolis, and 
making some purchases at a goldsmith's shop, they are exceedingly struck 
by the strong resemblance which the wife of the goldsmith bears to the un- 
fortunate girl whose execution they had witnessed in their native village, 
They inquire respecting her fortunes and her family, and ascertain that no 
one had the most remote idea from whence she came, or to what parents 
she owed her existence ; and that there was very little likelihood of ubtaia- 
ing the slighest information upon these points, since the lady herself con- 
stantly refused to converse upon topics of this nature, which evidently gave 
her great uneasiness whenever they happened to be started. All that her 
husband, even, knew of this matter, was, that she had entered his service 
with the strongest recommendations from a country apothecary of some res- 
pectability—that her virtues, good sense, and beauty had induced him to 
make her his wife—that he had never for an instant repented the choice 
which his well placed passion had dictated—and that the only circumstance 
which gave him the slightest uneasiness was, that she obstinately persisted in 
wearing a black handkerchief round her neck, which neither persuasions or 
entreaties could prevail upon her to remove, even for an instant. This mys- 
terious account tended only to increase the suspicions which had been excited 
by the extraordinary resemblance they had observed, and curiosity getting 
the better of their prudence, and the kindlier feeling of their nature, they 
sent for the goldsmith and communicated their suspicions to him. Cursing 
them for their unwelcome information —and distracted at the idea of the mo- 
ther of his children being a criminal, he hastens back, tears the handker- 
chief forcibly from her throat—and his sight is blasted with the livid, and but 
too evident impression of that instrument of the most degrading punish- 
ment—a halter ! 

It of course turns out that the goldsmith’s wife was the identical girl that 
had been hanged, and recovered by the surgeon to whom she had been de» 
livered for dissection. 

In this story there is certainly nothing of the supernatural occurrence 
which renders the “ German Student” so horribly entertaining ; and yet it 
contains quite enough internal evidence to prove that Geoffry Crayon had 
either seen or heard of it. The belief, however, that ladies did sometimes 
leave their cold graves, and the arms of death for the embraces of some 
favoured lover, was, in conjunction with magic, and other superstitions, very 
prevalent in the middle ages. An anonymous author, who wrote in Latin, 
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published a Treatise against the excessive grief which some husbands, it ap- 
pears, were then in the habit of displaying upon the decease of their wives—a 
weakness now entirely got over, and anything but the concomitant of widow- 
hood in the nineteenth century. The book, therefore, ‘is now entirely for- 
gotten, and very undeservedly so, in my opinion, because it contains some 
very strange and interesting fictions, of ladies who have returned to the beds 
of their lords and masters, after being safely lodged in the family vaults. 
The earliest story of this nature will be found in that Treatise of Phlegon Tral- 
lianus, entitled weg: Savaciwy :—but as the relation in Phlegon Tralli- 
#nus had descended to our hands in rather a mutilated state, and as the 
remains of it, even, are rather too long, and hardly good enough to be trans- 
Jated, I shall make use of the synopsis of it as it stands in Henry Kormann’s 
Opis de miraculis Mortuorum; a book which I am surprised that Novelists, 
who are dealers in the marvellous, have not made greater use of. 

Phylinnium, the daughter of Demostratus and Charito, fell desperately in 
love with a young gentleman, called Machates, who was a guest of her 
father's, but in what way, and under what circumstances, it is impossible to 
tell, in consequence of the various dignifications which are attached to the 
greek word gevwy. Machates, it appears, absented himself for a time, and 
during this period, the parents endeavour to crush the rising passion of their 
daughter; their harsh treatment and stern opposition to her wishes, break 
the poor girl's heart—she dies, and is publicly buried. Demostratus and 
Charito are, like all parent's under similar circumstances, very sorry for 
their cruelty when it is too late—and, as usual, expect to be pitied for an 
event which, mofally and rationally speaking, they ought to have been 
punished for. 

About six months after this occurrence, Machates returns, and a young 
and beautiful lady surprises him ‘ith a visit in his chamber by night.—She 
declares her passion for our hero—tells him that she comes withoyt the 
knowledge of her parents—shares his supper and his bed—receives presents 
from hiin, and gives bim also tokens of her love in return. An old servant, 
attached to the family, and who is called in the original a nurse, but who 
geems to have added to this occupation, the post which moderns call by the 
name of housekeeper—comes one evening to the apartment of Machates, for 
the purpose of administering to his comforts or necessities, and is at once 
surprized and scandalized to behold him sleeping in the arms of a female. 
Fixing her eyes upon the lady for the unamiable purpose of exposing her 
the next day, she is astonished to find her the very image of her foster-child. 
— from the surprise into which this unexpected vision had thrown 

er, she approaches nearer to the couch—observes the features of the lady 
more closely and more narrowly—examines her dress, and is at last con- 
yinced that the sleeping female can be no other than Phylinnium—and that 
the splendid habiliments which lay upon the couch were the very same in 
which she had beheld her young mistress carried to the tomb *. 

Hastening to the apartment of her master, she communicates the strange 
intelligence, declaring that the Gods, commiserating their unhappiness and 

rief, had raised Phylinnium from the dead, and that she was at that moment 
n the chamber of Machates. The parents rush to the spot with exclama- 
tions of astonishment and joy. The sleeping pair are awakened, and Charito 
and Demostratus throw themselves upon their daughter's neck. But she, 


* The reader must bear in mind, that the custom of burying the dead in that fanciful, 
inelegant, and unbecoming dress, which is called a shroud, was by no means in vogue amon 
the ancients. Women, on the contrary, were arrayed in their most sumptuous apparel, and, 
adorned in their sepulchres with the most glittering oinaments they possessed. 
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repulsing them, and looking sternly upon the authors of her sorrow, ex- 
claimed, “‘ oh ye cruel parents, merciless to your child—why have you envied 
me the enjoyment which the Gods have not denied me? Why refysed me 
the affection of Machates for the short period allotted tg me? Grief, bitter 
grief, will attend upon this your cruelty, or curiosity—tears that had been 
dried up will flow again—a second time you have chosen to witness the 
death-bed of your daughter.” With these words she grew pale—animation 
tled—and in less than an instant the beautiful form before them assumed the 
semblance of a corpse that had been interred some time, and upon whom 
corruption had alreay laid its withering hand. 

The news of so strange an occurrence was soon abroad—the magis- 
trates command the sepulchre of Phylinnium to be opened—her body had 
Alisappeared, but the presents of Machates—a ring and golden chalice, were 
within it. The corpse of the lady was, by the advice of a certain augur, 
vamed Hyllus, carried from the chamber of Machates, and being borne 
without the limits of the city, was left there a prey to wild beasts, and to 
tke birds of heaven; while the unhappy hero of the tale, finding he had 
been deluded by a spectre, perished by his own hand. 

Excepting a few discrepancies in the accounts of Kornmann and Phlegon 
Trallianus, this appears to be the outline of the story. To render it intelli- 
gible, we must, of course, suppose that the person of Phylinnium was little 
known to Machates, and that the passion was wholly upon her side. ‘The: 
history of the times, and the retired habits of females of that day, warrant 
this supposition, which we are compelled to haye recourse to, in consequence 
of the early part of the story being lost. 

I must not forget to add, that Phlegon Trallianus, the original narrator 
of the story, represents himself as an inhabitant of the city in which this 
occurrence took place, and declares that he was himself an eye-witness of the 
transaction ! 


New Notes to Gray's Latin Ode upon the Monastery of the 
Grande Charteruse. 


“© Q Tu Severi Religio loci.” 


The word Religio in this place has afforded a subject of inexhaustible 
comment.—The editors of. Gray's works, together with the many other per- 
sons who have thought proper to make dissertations upon this Ode, have, 
however they may disagree in other respects, declared the meaning of Gray 
. oo acne ay or that he was unauthorized in his use of the word 

eligio. 

Now both these assertions are incorrect. For the first—turn to the 
Poet's letter to Mr. West, and you will find him writing in the following 
terms :— 

** In our little journey up to the Grande Chartreuse, I do not remember 
to have gone ten paces without an exclamation that there was no restraining ; 
not a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliff but is pregnant with religion and 
poetry. There are certain scenes that would awe an Atheist ipto belief, with- 
out the help of other argument.” 

After this passage, from the author’s own hand, there can certainly be 
very little doubt of what Gray meant by the word Religio. As to the word 
being unauthorized or unclassical—the assertion is so far from being true, 
that the passage cited is a very close imitation of some lines in Virgil's eighth 
4fneid ; and it is rather extraordinary, that while such men as Masop, 
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Wakefield, and Matthias, who were all scholars, have, at different periods, 
been the Editors of Gray's Poems, this imitation and classical authority should 
have been till this moment overlooked.—See the two pages in juxta-position. 


VirciL. 


Jam tum Religio pavidos terrebat agrestes 
Dira loci ; jam tum silvam saxumque tremebant. 
Hoc nemus, hunc, inquit, frondoso vertice collem, 
(Quis deus, incertum est,) habitat Deus— 
Zin. viii. 349, 
Gray. 
O tu severi Religio loci 
Quocunque gaudes nomine non leve 
Nativa nam certe fluenta 
Numen habet, veteresque sylvas ; 
Claudian also uses the term religio loci, 
Accenditur ultro 





Religione loc 
Rapt. Proserp. iii. 357. 


The following anecdote of Professor Porson’s critical acumen, was re- 
lated by the late Professor of Greek, in the University of Cambridge. 

In the introduction to the Tale of a Tub, p. 51. first ed., we have the 
following passage :—‘ Fourscore and eleven pamphlets have I writ under 
three reigns, and for the service of six and thirty factions.’-—And in Gulliver's 
Travels, vol. 1. p. 22. first ed. we have this :—* On each side of the gate was 
a small window, not above six inches from the ground, into that on the left 
side, the king’s smiths conveyed fourscore and eleven chains, like those that 
hang to a lady’s watch in Europe, and almost as large, which were locked to 
my left leg with six and thirty padlocks.” : 

From the curious coincidence of the numbers in these two passages, 
Professor Porson inferred that both were written by the same person, that is, 
from internal evidence that Swift was the author of the “ Tale of a Tub.” 

(P. P. D.) 





NYMPH AND CUPID. 
BY ALBANI. 


Our Readers will perceive that the annexed plate differs considerably 
in the mode of execution, from any we have hitherto inserted in the Parthe- 
non. ‘The lithographic process by which it has been produced, is called by 
M. Engleman, of Paris, the inventor, lavis lithogruphique, and in English, 
dabbing. In preparing the Gainsborough for our last Number, we partially 
availed ourselves of this process, but the present is the first instance in which 
we have employed it almost exclusively. We intend, however, to introduce 
in future numbers a variety of prints, which, we think, our readers will not 
be displeased to see executed in this manner. 

The present plate represents part of a picture painted for the Sampieri 
Palace, at Bologna, by Francesco Albani, or Albano, as he is also called. In 
a delicious landscape, a number of boys at play appear in the foreground. 
On a fine soft sky, a small nymph-like figure floating along, turns round her 
head to kiss a Cupid, as in the print. The boys frolicking below, the erial 
figures above, and the landscape all harmonize, and the effect is excellent, 
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The colouring is every where good, and the air of gaiety which pervades the 
whole, renders the picture truly charming. It is one of Albani’s master- 
pieces. This artist is remarkable for his graceful females and children, but 
they are liable to the objection of too great a sameness, which is said to be 
owing to his having always taken his models from his own family. 

Albani was born at Bologna, in 1578. He was educated in the school 
of Calvart, where Guido, and Domenichino, were his fellow pupils, and with 
them he left his old master to study under the Caracci. There is a story of 
Albani, which we shall without farther preface introduce here as we find it 
related by Fiorillo. , 

It was the custom in those times for the person who ordered a picture 
to supply the artist with the ultramarine, or fine blue colour, used in painting 
certain parts. Albani being employed, by the Rivaldi family, to paint the 
Assumption of the Virgin, for an altar piece in the Church Della Pace, the 
steward of the household brought him a considerable quantity of ultra- 
marine for the drapery of the Madonna. The steward was, however, ordered 
to stop beside Albani while he painted, and bring away whatever part of this 
expensive colour might not be used. This conduct very naturally gave 
offence to Albani. Having set his palette, he repeatedly dipped his pencil 
in the unmixed colour, and washed it out in a basin, so that the ultramarine 
was exhausted long before the robe of the virgin, for which it was destined, 
was half painted. The poor steward did not know what to think of this, 
for he had brought considerably more of the colour than the artist had re- 
quired. Albani observing his embarrassment, said—‘‘I see you are quite 
ignorant of our art. Works such as these need a great quantity of ultrama- 
rine ; but your master’s mean suspicion is the only cause of the deficiency in 
the present instance ; for he ought to be taught that if I chose to act dis- 
honourably, I can deceive you or any other looker on.’ Albani then poured 
the water slowly out of the basin, and shewed the steward the ultramarine 
which lay precipitated at the bottom. ‘‘Go home,” said he, to your own 
business and never again be a spy on honourable men doing theirs.” 

It appears from a passage in Pliny, that the ancient artists were some- 
times guilty of the kind of fraud, of a disposition to which Albani was on 
this occasion suspected. In speaking of the colours which were delivered 
to the Painters *, Pliny says :—Sunt autem colores austeri aut floridi ; utrum- 
que natura aut mixtura evenit. Floridi sunt, quos dominus pingenti prestat, 
Minium, Armenium, Cinnabaris, Chrysocolla, Purpurissum, Indicun +. And 
farther on, he observes :—E reliquis coloribus, quos a dominis dari diximus, 
propter magnitudinem pretii, ante omnes est purpurissum, &c. {. In book 
33, c. 7. speaking of the manner in which minium is prepared, handled, &c 
the following passage occurs :—sublini autem Syrico minium compendii 
ratio demonstrat. Et alio modo pingentium furto opportunum est, plenos 
subinde abluentium penicillos. Sidit autem in aqua, constatque furantibus §. 

Durant, in explaining this last passage says :—‘‘ Minium was very dear, 
and as all colours were then mixed with water and not with oil, it was easy 
for “ griping painters,” as Dupinet calls them, to fill their pencils in order 


* Historia Nat. Lib. 35. cap. 6. de coloribus, nativis et factii.. 

+ The colours are dead or brilliant, either by nature or mixture as may happen. The 
brilliant colours are those furnished to the Painter by the employer, as minium, armenium, 
cinnabaris, chrysocolla, purpurissum, indicum. 

t Of all the colours which, as we have said, are supplied by the employers, the first 
of all, on account of the high price is purpurissum, &c. wa 

§ Economy suggested the laying an underground of syricum below the minium. But be 
sides this, the painters had another way of defrauding, by frequently washing in water, their 
pencils full of colour, which settling at the bottom, remained in possession of the depredators 
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afterwards to press the colour out of them into cups, in which it was precipi- 
tated under the water, and was afterwards collected for the benefit of the 
peculator. What means were taken to obviate this? It appears that painters 
were only furnished with slight layers of minium, upon a substratum of syri- 
cum; and thus their depredations were checked.” 

This latter part of the interpretation is not correct. The meaning of 
Pliny appears to be what our translation makes it. He speaks of two ways 
in which painters took advantage of their employers who furnished the expen- 
sive colours :—the one by laying a thin coat of minium over syricum, 
instead of painting the whole part with that colour, an operation similar to 
that which English artists call glazing ; the other by continually rinsing 
their pencils, filled with the valuable colour, in water. , 

Fiorillo, who remarks that the passage was obscure to Durant, because 
he was not an artist, understands Pliny in the above manner. He explains 
the meaning thus :—“ To save the minium, the painters used Syricum for 
their ground, or first sketch, which they afterwards slightly covered or over- 


laid with the other colour, as is now daily practised with lake and ultra- 
marine.” 





LETTERS FROM FLANDERS. 


Antwerp, October 8th. 


Tue approach to Antwerp is the most tiresome that can be imagined. 
At the distance of four miles, perhaps a little more, you first see the tower of 
the Cathedral, which then looks like a tall obelisk at the end of the long 
straight road you are toiling along. Having got to the end of this vista, 
you enter upon a flat open plain, to which Marlborough Downs, or the low 
lands of Lincolnshire, are perfectly picturesque. The city of Antwerp, or 
rather the roofs of the houses, then become visible over the low fortifications 
which lie between, and which look like mere mounds of earth. Three miles 
of journeying across a swamp, which is as flat and as green as a billiard 
table, and varied by nothing but the dykes which intersect it, bring you to 
the Féte de Flandre, the point at which passengers embark to cross the 
Scheldt, and here, for the first time, the city assumes that imposing aspect 
which really belongs to it. 

No city is more replete with interesting recollections, than this. Once 
the emporium of commerce, the most wealthy and enlightened city of 
Europe, the scene of the atrocities of the savage duke of Alba, and the spot 
in which the freedom of the Low Countries first took root, it has distinguished 
claims upon the attention of the traveller. To the lovers of art, however, it 
has a title dearer than all these, because it was the birth-place of Rubens, the 
theatre of his most brilliant efforts, and because it contains all of him that 
could die. The name of Rubens is associated for ever with Antwerp, and 
even more than his name, for his spirit seems to breathe in every part of it, 
That sentiment of veneration and awe, which is almost universally excited 
by the contemplation of “the graves of the mighty dead,” is heightened to 
an extraordinary degree. It is not the mere recollection of one of the great- 
est masters of art that the world has ever produced ; the conviction that he 
ought to be honoured by every one who can understand his excellence, but 
the feeling that he is himself present, that his voice speaks out every where, 
and that every object which strikes the senses, is the very work of his hands, 
makes an irresistible appeal to the minds of the beholders. ‘This applies 
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not only to the production of his pencil, which are to be found in such rich 
profusion in all the public buildings of Antwerp, but the exterior of these 
buildings, even the statues of the saints which are at the corner of almost 
every street, have, in many instances, been made after his designs. 

The desire which I felt to see and contemplate more closely the works 
of this great man, of whom one of his enthusiastic admirers said, that “ he 
seemed to have been sent from heaven to teach mankind painting,” led me 
to the public Museum of the city. It was in a hall, formerly belonging to 
the Convent of the Recolletts, which stands in a small enclosure, planted with 
trees and flowering shrubs. On an elevated spot in this garden, if it may 
be called so, isa short pedestal, on which stands a colossal bust of Rubens, 
very badly executed, and having a very faint resemblance to the intellectual 
and handsome features of the master. This monument is altogether un- 
worthy of him ; but in Antwerp Rubens has no need of a monument. In 
other parts of this garden, and against the walls, are small tablets, bearing 
inscriptions to the memory of the celebrated painters of whom Antwerp have 
to boast. The manner in which these are done is paltry enough, and gives 
the place too much the air of a churchyard, but the intention is a good and 
laudable one, and by recalling to the memory of the pupils, who necessarily 
frequent this place, the names and excellence of the deceased artists, may 
supply some sort of encouragement to the students in an art which, of all 
others, perhaps, most needs encouragement. 

The Museum contains little more than two hundred paintings; many of 
them of considerable merit, and some of them remarkable in other points of 
view, besides their pictorial excellence; but they all suffer from the presence 
of Rubens, before whom their best qualities fade into insignificance. Including 
his sketches, there are twenty pictures of this great master in the Museum. 
The best of them is that representing the Crucifixion. It is difficult to des- 
cribe, and wholly impossible to speak in such terms as it deserves, of this 
painting. In it all the varied excellence which Rubens possessed is displayed, 
and for whatever qualities his other paintings may be praised, this should be 
selected as the instance in which they are all united. The effect upon the 
beholder is rather like that of seeing a well acted scene in a drama, than of 
contemplating a picture. The appeal is made directly to the senses and the 
understanding, and without stopping at first to examine the painting, you are 
struck and interested with the event which is going on. In no other picture 
perhaps, was this reality and liveliness ever attained. The subject is one 
which has been so often painted, that nothing can be more trite, and yet in the 
hands of this master it has acquired a novelty, as well as an interest, quite in- 
dependent of its religious bearing. Any one who should look at it, of what- 
ever nation or religion, must, without hesitation declare, that it represents as 
striking and as tragic a scene as ever poet conceived, or historian related. 
The point of time represented is just at the approach of evening; a sort of 
subdued day-light prevails, and the back ground of the picture is of a stillish 
neutral tint. ‘The executioners have just arrived, to put an end to the suffer- 
ings of the victims, if they should be still alive. The figure of the Saviour 
occupies the middle of the picture, and the penitent thief is on his right hand, 
and the other on his left. ‘The most profound anatomical knowledge is dis- 
played in each of these figures. That of Christ, already dead, expresses the 
relaxation of muscles, and the pale livid colour, which arises after dissolution, 
Immediately against this, and in the strongest possible contrast, is that of the 
impenitent thief, of robust form and deep complexion, who is in the agonies 
of convulsion, and whose distorted limbs show again the daring as well as 
the skill of the artist. The nearest part of the foreground is occupied by the 

figure of the Virgin, drooping with a mother's affliction, and which, though 
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it is tempered by a conviction of the divinity of her son is yet too strong and 
too human to be dispelled by it. She is surrounded by some of the Apostles, 
and this group forms a deep shade in the part of the picture which they fill. 
Un the other side are two horsemen who have just ridden up, and on one of 
them the Centurion, believing that Christ is already dead, while he reins up 
his horse with one hand, thrusts with the other his lance into the Saviour’s 
side. The manner in which this part of the action is represented, is among 
the proofs that Rubens acted under the impulses of his genius. A less daring 
spirit would have taken pains to exaggerate the barbarity of this event: a 
merely good Catholic painter would have endeavoured to express his notion 
of its impiety. Rubens has described it as it probably happened, a thing done 
by a reckless soldier, who neither meant to be cruel nor insolent, but who 
took the shortest way of discharging a duty which was imposed upon him. 
The effect of this, which is heightened by the playful and careless action he 
has given to a chesnut horse, ridden by the other soldier, can hardly be con- 
ceived from a description. The most laboured details of the cruel death which 
the Saviour of men endured, the most minute recital of his sufferings, and 
the ignominy to which he was exposed, could not convey to the minds of all 
conditions of men in the same universal manner, as the eloquent silence of 
this picture, the feelings which the subject is calculated to excite. But the 
crowning beauty of the work is in the figure of the Magdalen, who is stand- 
ing at the foot of the cross. The beauty of her face, and the radiance of her 
complexion, are so managed, that a light seems to proceed from them, in 
that part of the painting which is the most dark. Her eyes are filled with 
tears, and the whole character of her grief, so different from that of the 
Virgin, is passionate, and, if in speaking of a picture one might say so, loud. 
Her one arm is raised up as if in the vain attempt of preventing this last in- 
sult which was offered to the man of many sorrows. In this sort of unfinished 
action the picture remains, and the first feeling of a spectator unused to the 
sight of pictures, and yet sensible of their power (two circumstances, the 
combination of which is perhaps impossible) would be to join in the attempt 
of the Magdalen. 

The mechanical skill of the painting is equal to the conception; the de- 
licacy, as well as the powers which the master could bestow, are shewn in 
their utmost excellence ; and although I have no right to say, ex cathedrd, 
that this is Rubens’ best picture, yet I may be permitted to say that, accord- 
ing to my notions, it is the best in Antwerp. 

There is another picture representing the burying of Christ, which is of 
a totally different character. The figure of St. John, which gives the name 
to the picture, is of exquisite beauty ; and those of the other persons intro- 
duced, the Virgin, the Magdalen, and St. Joseph, of Arimathea, are scarcely 
inferior to it. This picture expresses profound still grief, and if an unso- 
phisticated beholder would be induced to start, or to cry out at the sight of 
the last picture, this would iuduce him to sit down and weep. 

The celebrated ‘‘ Adoration of the Magi,” which is said to have been 
painted in thirteen days, and which, if it be true, can be true of the produces 
tion of no other man than Rubens, is hung over one of the arches of the 
hall. Full of grandeur and spirit, it can by no means be compared with 
either of the other pictures ; and yet, in any place but this, it would appear 
a painting of striking excellence. 

In a picture said to represent the Trinity, the figure of Christ lying in 
the lap of an aged person, is remarkable for the fore-shortening of the leg ; 
it is rather curious than any thing else. The portraits of the Burgo- 
master Rockov, and his wife, forming the volets toa picture of St. Theresa 
imploring heaven for the relief of the souls in purgatory, are in the very 
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first style of the artist, and form an unlucky contrast to the large painting in 
the middle, which has little of Rubens’ pencil in it. A Holy Family, which 
was presented by Rubens to the Academy of Painting, on his election, is an 
exquisite small picture; several sketches of inconceivable spirit and interest, 
are hanging about in different parts of the gallery, and some other pictures, 
which it is not perhaps necessary to describe at length. 

The death of St. Francis is an admirable picture, but the subject is much 
less striking, and therefore less fitted for the majestic genius of Rubens, 
than many others which he treated. It is not painted in what is commonly 
called his style, having a much greater resemblance to the works of the 
Italian artists who preceded him. It is, nevertheless, known to have been 
from his pencil, the original receipt for payment of it being said to be found 
in existence, and in which he acknowledges that the payment has been made 
for a picture painted with his own hand. The number of commissions with 
which he was loaded, made it necessary for him to trust his pupils with some 
part of his works; and the value of such as proceeded from his own pencil 
was, in consequence, considerably enhanced. , 

There are still some pictures worthy of being described in this gallery, 
but they must be reserved for another letter; this having already, I fear, ex- 
ceeded reasonable limits. 





NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS IN GERMANY. 
Compositions oF FatHerR Martini, 


A sma.r selection from the works of the celebrated Father Martini, 
has just been published in Germany, under the following title :— 

Sette Fughette a quattro Voci cantanti col basso continuo, ricavate dalle Opere del fa 
Padre Maestro Giambattista Martini, e pubblicate da C. T. Weinlig, Direttore di musica 
alla Scuola di S. Tommaso, a Lipsia. 

Father Martini who was a Franciscan Friar, and a native of Bologna, 
died in the year 1754. He was celebrated for his learning and love of anti- 
quarian research on subjects connected with music. He was the greatest con- 
trapuntist, in the old sense of the term, of the age in which he lived, and in 
all questions relative to that branch of composition, he was regarded through- 
out Europe as an oracle, against whose decision there was no appeal, 

Martini is the author of numerous church compositions, all of which 
are highly esteemed ; for notwithstanding a certain degree of coldness, his 
works can never fail to please, on account of the purity, learning, and good 
taste, by which they are characterized. Martini, however, owes his reputa- 
tion chiefly to his treatises on musical theory, among which his Saggio fonda- 
mentale pratico di Contra-punto, is particularly deserving of attention. 
Martini was engaged in writing a history of music, which unfortunately he 
did not live to complete. That portion of the work which has been pub- 
lished, bears evidence of vast industry and profound erudition. The author 
had collected an extensive and valuable store of materials for the prosecution 
of his laborious task, and the celebrated singer Farinelli supplied funds to 
assist him in the purchase of books and manuscripts. 

During the course of his long life, Martini was occasionally occupied in 
composing music for the texts of the hymns and psalms which were sung in 
the Franciscan convent at Bologna, of which he was Chapel master. He set 
them all for four voices, with a basso continuo accompaniment for the organ. 
It is from these compositions that M. Weialig has collected the materials 
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for his publication, which we shall briefly examine in the order in which the 
pieces are arranged. 

No. I. Confirmata in Seculam, from the Confitebor, consists of two princi- 
pal melodies in a bold style. It is an effective composition, and will be 
found tolerably easy of execution, by those who are not wholly unaccustomed 
to music of this class. This, though merely a fragment, may be regarded as 
a composition complete in itself, and it somewhat resembles a fugated motet. 

No. II. Conclusion of the Beatus vir. The parts are here ingeniously 
interwoven, but the piece seems to have been intended merely as an experi- 
ment in this style of composition. 

No. III. Concluding movement of the Dizit Dominus, is fugated, and 
presents many peculiarities. It closely resembles the style of Handel's earlier 
works, as for example, his Te Deum, and some of his anthems. 

No. IV. The concluding movement of the Magnificat. This is a bold 
and scientific composition, and cannot fail to make a considerable impression 
even on unlearned ears. 

No. V. An Amen from the Beatus vir, which may be ranked in the same 
class with No. II, though it is somewhat less scientific. 

No. VI. The middle movement from a Magnificat, composed in 1749. 
This piece is easy of comprehension and execution, while at the same time 
it is capable of producing a striking effect. 

No. VII. The middie movement of a Magnificat, composed in 1759, is in 
the same style as the last, equally easy of execution, and so impressive in its 
effect, that the hearer can only regret its shortness, 

This little collection contains much that may prove useful to the musical 
student, and it cannot fail to be particularly acceptable to amateurs, who may 
wish to form some idea of the merits of a composer, now little known, 
except by name. 


SoNATE A QUATRE MAINS POUR LE PIANO-FORTE, 
Par George Onslow ( Breitkopp and Hartel Leipsick.) 


Mr. Onslow, whose name has recently risen into celebrity in the musical 
world, is, we believe, by birth an Englishman, though his compositions are 
less known here than in France and Germany, where they are highly es- 
teemed, Mr. Onslow has resided for some years on the continent. He is 
now, or was very lately, in Paris, where he some months ago brought out an 
opera, which enjoyed a considerable share of popularity. ‘The Sonata which 
he has just published is noticed in terms of. high praise by the Leipsic Musi- 
kalische Zeitung. It consists of the following movements. Allegro moderato 
e patetico; F flat, common time. Minuetto; Moderato, F flat. Trio, D 
flat major Largo ; F flat, common time, Finale ; allegro espressivo, F flat. 
The minuet and trio are said to be singularly beautiful, and to afford very 
decided proofs of the science and talent of the composer. 





POETICAL IMITATION. 
SUUM CUIQUE. 


Tuexre cannot be a fairer, a more praise-worthy, or a more legitimate 
object of criticism, than that of debating and exposing in the work of any 
author, ideas which he has borrowed from others, without having the can- 
dour to acknowledge the debt. A man of ordinary reading must frequently 
make discoveries of this nature and he is bound in justice to those whose 
labours have thus been surreptitiously made use of to restore to the right 
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owners those passages which their Parnassian neighbours may have pilfered 
from them. ‘This has been very ably done by Dr. Hurp, one of our most 
erudite and acute critics, in his discourse on the marks of poetical imita- 
tions, though many were artfully disguised, for the purpose of escaping de- 
tection. I have taken the hint from Dr. Hurp, and in the present paper, 
will point out a number of palpable, but unacknowledged imitations 
Addison's tragedy of Cato commences thus : 
‘« The dawn is overcast, the morning lours, 
And heavily in clouds bring on the day.” 

This is an imitation of the two first lines of Seneca’s Cidipus : 
“«* Jam nocte pulsa dubius effulsit dies 
“* Et nube meestum squallida exoritur jubar.” 

In the senate scene, Cato, advising his followers, says that 
“Fear admitted into public council 
Betrays like treason.’ 

Precisely the same idea, clothed in almost the same words, occurs in 
Curio’s work, De Bello Melitensi Historia, published in 1567. The author, 
speaking of the conduct of the commander of some galley, which the knights 
of Malta expected to aid them against the Turks, but which relief was not 
afforded them, in consequence of the apprehensions entertained by the com- 
roander, says—‘‘ Sed is metu (quo egregia sepenumero consilia corrumpuntur) 
progredi non est ausus.” 

The writer of the life of Elijah Fenton, prefixed to his poems, bestows 
much praise on him for that passage in his tragedy of Herod and Mariamne, 
where Narbal, a lord of the queen’s faction, gives an account to Telaminius, 
the Roman General, of the queen's parting with her son. The General says 

—-—— ‘ Awhile she stood, 
Transform'd by grief to marble, and appear'd 
Her own pale monument.” 

This beautiful poetical stroke does not belong to Fenton. In Cowley’s 
comedy of Love's Riddle, written when he was at Westminster school, the 
reader will find Philistus, a love-sick swain, exclaiming— 

“T am half a statue 
Freeze me up quite, ye gods, and let me be 
My own sad monument.” 

The original idea is ,however, to be sought for in Ovid's Metamorphoses. 

In the third book the poet thus describes Narcissus :— 
“< vultuque immotus codem 

Heret, ut  Pario formatum marmore signum.” 

Again, in the 6th book, he thus depicts Niobe, who having lost the use 
of speech, through the intensity of her grief, was feigned by the poets, to have 
been transformed to stone :— 

** Nullos movet aura capillos. 
In vultu color est sine sanguine ; lumina mestis 
Stant immota genis. Nihil est in imagine vivum 
Ipsa quoque interius cum duro lingua palato 
Congelat, et venz desistunt posse moveri. 
Nec flecti cervix, nec brachia reddere gestus. 
Nec pes ire potest. Intra quoque viscera saxum.” 

St. Cyprian, speaking of the transformation of Lot's wife, seems also to 
have had Ovid in his mind. He says— 

“ Stetit ipsa sepulchrum, 
Ipsaque imago sibi, formam sine corpore servans.” 

Dr. Johnson, in his celebrated prologue, tells us that Shakspeare 
“* Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new ;”’ 
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The idea appears to have been borrowed from the following passage in 
Cowley’s Pindaric Ode, entitled “‘ The Muse.” Describing the wonder-work- 
ing power of the muse, Cowley bursts out in this animated strain :— 

“ Whatever God did say, 

Is all thy plain and smooth uninterrupted way, 

Nay, ev'n beyond his work thy voyages are known, 
Thou’st thousand worlds too of thine own. 

Thou speak’st great queen, in the samé style as he, 
And a new world leaps forth when thou say’st let it be.” 

Pope has been much lauded for the lines in his second Ethic Epistle, 
where he describes man as placed between the past and the future ; between 
the aiternitas a parte ante, and the eternitas @ parte post, as the schoolmen 
have it :— 

** Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 
A being darkly wise and rudely great.” 

Cowley, in his Pindaric Ode, denominated “‘ Life and Fame,” has used the 
same figure, and there Pope certainly found it. Cowley thus apostrophises 
life :— 

“* Vain, weak-built isthmus, which does proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities.” 

Cowley himself did not scruple to borrow a little at times. Thus in his 
poem on the Restoration of Charles II, he speaks of the monarch’s trouble 
thus :— 

‘© Much is he tost at sea, and much at land 
Does long the force of angry gods withstand.” 
A literal translation of Virgil’s 
; “* Multiim ille et terris jactatus et alto, 
Vi superim.” 





N. 





POMPEII 


In our last we inserted a Report made to the French Academy of the 
Fine Arts, on a Plan and restoration of Pompeii by M. Bibent. We have 
now to notice a German work connected with the same subject, and entitled, 
‘© Wanderungen durch Pompeii, von Ludwig Goro von Agyagsalva, Haupt- 
man, in k. k. Osterreicheschen Geniecorps, reu, &c.” This work, which 
was published at Vienna in the beginning of the present year, if it contain 
little that is new, has the merit of being very comprehensive ; for it treats 
of every thing that has been seen, or is to be seen, in the subterranean city. 
The author, who is a Captain of Engineers in the Austrian service, belonged 
tu the army which invaded Naples in the year 1821. After the defeat of the 
Neapolitan Army, he proceeded to examine the excavations of Pompeii. As he 
came armed with the authority of General Frimont, Commander of the Aus- 
trian Army, he experienced none of those obstructions which are generally 
thrown in the way of foreigners by the Neapolitans ; on the contrary, he was 
net only allowed to pursue his object undisturbed, but uncommon facilities 
for investigation were afforded him. In the German manner, the author takes 
a long view of his subject. He does not enter on his description until he has 
sketched the history of Pompeii from its foundation to the period of the dis- 
aster which overwhelmed it, the account of which, by Pliny, the Younger, 
he translates. The work is divided into Sections. . 
Section 1. On the highways leading into the city, and on the funeral 
monuments erected thereon. The description here is interesting, and the 
author has entered into some curious details on the construction of roads by 
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the ancients,fbut he has dwelt too long on the funeral ceremonies of the 
Greeks and Romans, on which he only repeats what has often been said 
by others. 

Section 2.—On the streets and dwelling-houses. The streets hitherto 
discovered are paved with lava, and very narrow, in many instances not 
more thansixfeet wide. The numerous inscriptions on the sides aud angles of 
the streetsarestriking. They are in coloured characters on the white-washed 
walls, and have served the purpose of our posting-bills. The author gives 
copies of two of these advertisements. One announces an exhibition of 
Gladiators ; the other gives notice that a country house is to be let. The 
author enters into a disertation on the construction and building materials of 
these houses, which are very small and plain. They have no window to the 
street, and, indeed, very few windows. It is a remarbable fact, that in the 
excavation of a house in 1772, there were found under an aperture for a 
window, one large and three small squares of thick glass, which are pre- 
served in the Museum of Portici. This discovery brought into some dis- 
credit the opinion which had previously prevailed among the learned, that 
the panes of the ancient windows were not made of glass but of mica. There 
are, in this section, descriptions of the ornaments of the interior of the 
houses, the mosaics, and the paintings, and some interesting observations on 
the technical processes of the ancient painters. The more considerable 
houses are described in detail, and among the rest the school of surgery, in 
which a forceps exactly resembling an instrument of the same kind made in 
Paris, was found. 

Section 3.—Public Places and Buildings.—Captain Goro begins with 
the Forum civile, which is a parallelogram with three principal entrances, 
and doric colonades. It appears that after the earthquake in A.D. 63, the 
inhabitants had begun to make improvements in this quarter. A second 
similar Forum is described, aud a third, which was at first supposed to be a 
barrack for soldiers, but is now generally belieyed to be the public market- 
place, the Forum venale. It is surrounded by the booths or stalls of the 
cealers, 

The author next proceeds to the Temples, but it seems he could not 
make the transition without the help of a discussion on the sacred edifices 
and sacrifices of the ancients, in which no new information is to be found. 
The building which is generally called the Temple of Jupiter, is by some 
thought to be the city treasury. Among the sculptres found in it were a 
very fine female head, a head of Jupiter, and another of Aisculapus, but in 
other respects there is nothing to prove its being a sacred place. In another 
Temple, assigned to Venus, a great number of pictures on the walls, and some 
sculptures were found; among the latter is a fine statue without drapery, 
resembly the Venus de Medicis. Here also the fine statue of the Herma- 
phrodite was found. A third edifice is called by the author the Temple of 
Quirinus, It has been attributed to Mercury, but the authority for the 
former name is an inscription found at the entrance. The fourth Temple 
noticed is that of Augustus, which was not laid open until 1822. It is one 
of the finest edifices of Pompeii. There was found in it a male hand, 
holding a globe, and supposed to be a fragment of the statue of Augustus ; 
this is the only authority for the name given to the building! The walls are, 
however, richly adorned with pictures, among which, the most remarkable 
represents Ulysses in disguise, with his travelling staff, standing before 
Penelope with her spindle. A fifth Temple, dedicated to Fortune, was 
discovered in 1824, in a ruinous state. In it have been discovered the 
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statue of a Priestess in a tunic and toga, and of a Consul, said to be a Marcus 
Tullius, besides a number of inscriptions, one of which distinctly states that 
Fortune was worshipped there. The sixth Temple has been attributed to 
Hercules, but the author gives it to Neptune, and its vicinity to the 
sea corroborates his conjecture. It is in a state of complete destruction, A 
seventh is called the Temple of Isis, and here the inscriptions leave no 
doubt as to its original destination. This temple has proved a rich mine of 
antiquities, as in it a multitude of things connected with the worship of Isis 
have been found. The little Temple of Aculapius is the last which is 
enumerated and described. 

The author passes from the temples to the Judicial buildings, and 
describes a large open Hall, and a Tribnnal or Curia. He also gives a 
detailed account of an edifice dedicated by the Priestess Eumachia to the 
Dea Concordia. The celebrated statue of the Priestess Eumachia was dis- 
covered in this building about three years ago. 

The Theatres form the next subject of investigation. The small theatre 
which the author names the Odeum is first described ; next the large 
theatre, capable of containing 4000 persons, and lastly, the amphitheatre, in 
which from 18 to 20,000 spectators could be accommodated. The work 
concludes with a descriprion nf the walls and watch towers of the city. 

About twenty prints, prepared at Naples, are subjoined, partly copper- 
plate, and partly lithographic. The engraved plates are very well, but from 
those printed from stone we should be inclined to conclude that the litho- 
graphic artis in a very low state among the Neapolitans, 





VENICE IN 1786. 


AFTER the account of the Venetian Law case which we have inserted at 
page 284, Goetha adverts to the theatrical performances at Venice, the 
manneis of the People, and a variety of other circumstances. His observa- 
tions, though interesting, are often too desultory to admit of being classed 
under distinct heads. We extract the following passages :— 

October 4. 

Yesterday evening I went to the Theatre of San Luca, where I was 
very much amused. I saw a piece played extempore by actors in masks. 
The performance was exceedingly natural and energetic. The actors were 
not, however, all possessod of an equal degree of merit. The pantaloon was 
excellent ; and one of the actresses was remarkable for her good figure, her 
appropriate action, and the correctness of her delivery. The subject of the 
piece was absurd : it was_similar to one which I have seen acted under the 
title of the Pannel. It was a mere succession of equivoque, maintained for 
upwards of three hours. Here again the public formed the pivot on which 
every thing turned. The audience seemed to take part in the performance, 
and associate themselves with the actors, forming as it were a homogenous 
whole. Throughout the whole of the day, on the Piazza or at the sea-side, 
on board a gondola or in a parlour, the merchant, the advocate, the beg- 
gar, and the boatman, all are full of bustle and activity, talking, swearing, 
buying, selling, singing, and playing. In the evening the whole population 
assembles at the theatres, Here the daily incidents of their lives are Teought 
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before them, adroitly combined and humourously coloured, interspersed 
with jocular stories, « eparting from reality by the aid of masks, and approxi- 
mating to it, by the faithful delineation of manners. The audience applaud 
and vociferate, and testify almost a childish excess of delight. Thus it is 
almost without intermission, from morning to night, and from night to moru- 
ing again. 

1 have now had opportunities of witnessing public speaking in all its 
varieties. Ihave heard three mountebanks relate their stories on the Piazze 
and on the quays; I have heard the speechees of two lawyers, and the 
sermons of two preachers ; and I have seen pe actors, of whom the re- 
presentative of Pdntaloon was, in my opinion, decidedly the best. Mounte- 
banks, lawyers, preachers, and actors, all exhibit traits of resemblance 
common to each other. This may be accounted for—first, by their being 
natives of the same country, by their living constantly in public, and being 
incessantly engaged in animated discussion ; and next, because they are 
natusally inclined to imitate each other. All have a characteristic gesticu- 
lation and action, hich accompanies and imparts energy to the expression 
of their thoughts and feelings. 

To-day being the festival of St. Francis, I went to the church that is 
dedicated to that Saint. The cries of the hawkers in the streets echod the 
singing of the capuchins, as the responses echo the words of the priest. As 
I happened to be placed near the door, between these two chorusses, the 
harmony produced a very odd effect. 

October 5. 

This morning I visited the arsenal, which interested me exceedingly. 
Ignorant as I am of any thing relating to naval affairs, the sight of this 
place afforded me instruction as well as amusement. Here, one may imagine 
oneself in a garden that still flourishes amidst the most careful cultivation, 
though its seasons of blossoms and fruits be passed away. Wherever I go, 
I love to see all I can. I gratified my curiosity by stepping on board a 
vessel of 84 guns, the hull of which was finished. 

About six months ago a vessel of similar size to this was completely 
destroyed by fire, off the coast of Sciavonia, As there was but little powder 
in the magazine, the explosion did not occasion great damage. The neigh- 
bouring houses escaped with no other injury than the loss of their windows. 

I saw in the arsenal the trunks of some fine Istrian oaks, which sug- 
gested to me some reflections on the extraordinary growth of those superb 
trees. The little knwledge I have acquired relative to the productions of 
nature, which man employs as materials for various objects, has proved very 
useful in enabling me to understand the labours both of mechanics an 
artists. My study of the natnre of mountains and the stones their produce, 
has greatly assisted the in my examination of works of art. 

A few words will suffice to give an idea of the Bucentoro. It is 
state gallery. The old vessel, of which there is an engraving, better corres- 
ponded with the name, than that which is now used. Its magnificence 
banishes the recollection of its origin. 

I am always fond of alluding to old times. When an artist has a good 
subject, he may produce a good work. With regard to the Bucentoro, the 
object was to construct a vessel worthy to bear the Chief of the Republic 
on the solemn day when he is married to the sea, and the sea is reduced to 
the dominion of Venice. This object has been perfectly fulfilled. The 
vessel is entirely covered with ornaments and gilding. It is obviously not 
intended for service ; and is a mere state vessel, of which the only object is 
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io exhibit to the people their Chief in all his pomp; for the populace are 
fond of finery, and love to see their rulers magnificently decked out. The 
Rucentoro at once bears evidence of the real and the arrogated power of the 
Venetians. 

October 5, Night. 

I have just returned, in a fit of laughter, from one of the theatres, where 
i have been seeing a tragedy. I must note down the joke that has so highly 
amused me. The piece was not bad in itself, and it was respectably per- 
formed. The author had employed all the machinery of tragedy, and the 
situations, though for the most part common-place, were in some instances 
novel and happily conceived. The subject turned upon the reciprocal hatred 
of two families, and the attachment subsisting between the son and daughter 
of the two hostile houses. In order to render the lovers happy, the author 
had no resource but to make the two cruel fathers kill each other, and with 
this incident the curtains fall amidst loud applause. After the close of the 
piece, the approbation continued to increase, and the actors were called for. 
The two principal characters stepped forward, and having made their obedi- 
ence, withdrew. However, the audience were not yet satisfied : ‘‘ Where 
are the dead men?” was loudly vociferated, and they continued clapping 
vohemently, and calling out i morti! i morti! until the two deceased fathers 
were at length compelled to rise Irom the dead, and, advancing to the front 
of the stage, make their bows amidst loud cries of bravi i morti! The effect 
of this absurdity was indescribable ; it can only be conceived by those who 
have heard the bravo ! bravi! which are incessantly in the mouths of the 
Italians, and of which they are so lavish as even to bestow them on the dead. 

Good night! This is a salutation which we inhabitants of the north 
may address to each other when we separate at any hour in the midst of dark- 
ness. The Felicissima notte ! of the Italians is said only once, and that is 
when lights are brought in to mark the separation between day and night. 
This separafion conveys a meaning totally different from ours. The idioms 
of a language are always untranslatable. The clearest as well as the most 
obscure expressions in any language are in harmony with the character, the 
sentiments, the customs, and the distinctive qualities, of the nation to which 
it belongs. 

October 6. 

I have learned a good deal from the tragedy I saw last night. In the 
first place I learned the mode in which the Italians manage and delivey 
their iambic verses of eleven syllables; and in the next I perceived how 
ingeniously Gozzi has contrived to adapt the mask to tragic representations. 
In this way a spectacle peculiarly suited to the Italians is produced ; for these 
people wish to experience only a superficial kind of emotion. They are never 
deeply moved by misfortune ; but their sympathyis easily roused. The greatest 
pleasure they derive from the performance of tragedy, is when the hero de- 
livers himself with correctness; for they are great lovers of elocution ; but 
they soon grow tired of this, and feel the want of a joke, to furnish them with 
a subject for laughter. 

They take the same interest in a dramatic performance as if they were 
witnessing incidents of real life. In the tragedy that was represented yester- 
day evening, the tyrant of the piece draws his sword, and presenting it to his 
son, commands him to murder his wife on the spot. This trait of ferocity 
excited a genernl exclamation of horror, and the performance was for some 
time suspended. The audience insisted that the tyrant should take back his 

sword ; and the young prince to relieve himself and the other actors from 
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the perplexity into which this incident had thrown them, advanced to the 
f: ot of the stage, and humbly begged the spectators to have a moment’s 
patience, assuring them that all would be settled to their satisfaction, The 
scene in question was certainly a violation of good taste ; it was gross and 
unnatural ; and I could not but applaud the instinctive feeling of the audience. 

I now more clearly understand the long speeches and frequent disserta- 
tions which occur in the Greek tragedies. The Athenians were still more 
susceptible to eloquence, and better judges of it than the Italians. The great 
causes which were pleaded before them, the judgments pronounced in their 
presence, were to the people of Athens a daily source of instruction, 

October 7. 

T went yesterday to the theatre of St. Chrysostom, and saw an Italian 
translation of Crebillon’s Electra. 1 cannot express the disgust and tedium 
which this piece produced. Nevertheless the actors were good. They suc- 
ceeded in pleasing the public by well given traits and details. In one single 
scene Orestes had to deliver three long speeches, dressed with a poetic fringe 
work, The actress who performed Electra was handsome, of the middle 
size, and displayed a vivacity almost French. She was graceful, and spoke 
the verse well,and she could not be reproached with having played throughout 
as a fury, and which is unfortunately the character of the part. This perform- 
ance suggested to me a new observation. The Italian iambick verse, which 
is always of eleven syllables is not well suited to declamation. The last 
syllable is short, but nevertheless the actor, in spite of himself, gives it an 
csevated intonation. 

To-day I went to hear high mass, which is annually celebrated in the 
church of St. Justine, in thanksgiving for the famous victory of Lepanto, so 
fatal to the Turks. The Doge attended in grand ceremony. ‘The gilded 
gondolas, in which were the prince and part of the nobility, landed at the 
little square near the church. The boatmen were fantastically dressed, and 
their oars were painted read. The clergy and members of fraternities who 
assembled at the landing piace held in their hands lighted tapers, fixed on 
poles or in silver candelabra. A part of the procession marched on in close 
ranks. Pontoons, covered with carpeting, formed a communication between 
the boats and the land. I first observed the long violet robes of the Savii, 
next the long trains of the Senators, hanging down on the pavement, and, 
finally, advanced the old Doge, who wore a gown of enormous length, em- 
broidered wit gold, an ermine mantel, and an embrotderep Phrygian bonnet. 
Three attendants carried his train. The standards taken from the Turks 
were exhibited at the doors of the church. On looking at their procession, 
it seemed a finely designed and brilliantly coloured piece of tapestry in 
motion. I was glad to have arrived from the north in time to see this cere- 
mony. Such an exhibition could not but appear singular to us, who are 
accustomed to the celebration of solemnities in which great personages 
appear with short dresses, and arms in their hands. But here a fine effect 
was produced by long trained robes, and a totally pacific costume. 

he Doge is a tall and handsome man, with an agreeable air. Indispo- 

sition would be no excuse for him, as he would nevertheless be obliged, for 

the honour of his rank, to support his heavy robe with a firm step and proper 

dignity. His air of gentleness and affability gave him the appearance of a 

Patriarch in the midst of his family. His robes became him wonderfully. 

The kind of hood which he wore under his Phrygian cap, and which allowed 

his fine grey hair to be seen, was not less becoming. He was accompanied 

by about fifty nobles, in long robes, with deep red trains ; the most of them 
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handsome men ; no disagreeable physiognimy appeared among them ; seve- 
ral were tall with characteristic heads, with which the ringlets of their wigs 
harmonized. In general, their countenances were fair and delicate ; their 
general appearance indicated tranquillity with a circumspection, exempt from 
constraint, and self-confidence ; at the — time, reals reigned throughout 
he whole an appearance of perfect ease and even of gaity. 

po “When ten ponent had got within the church, and every one had 
taken their places, the high mass commenced. The different orders of friars 
entered by the principal door, and went out by a lateral passage after ad- 
vancing two and two to receive the holy water, and bowing to the grand 
altar, the Doge, and the nobility. 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 
RELATIVE TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


In the account of the life and writings of the late composer, Salieri, 
which appeared in one of our former numbers, we mentioned that he had left 
behind him a manuscript requiem, entitled: “‘ Messa funcbre piccola, da me 
precolissimo, Antonio Salieri. In compliance with Salieri’s desire, as ex- 
pressed in his will, this work was, a short time ago, performed for the first 
time, in the Italian Church in Vienna, in the mass which was celebrated for 
the deceasgd composer. The composition was completed so long back as 
twenty years ago. It is said to differ from the usual style of church music, 
and like all Salieri’s works, it is remarkable for beauty of melody. The 
Ricordare in b sharp is particularly praised. It has been remarked, as a 
singular circumstance, that the introductory Requiem Aternam bears a striking 
resemblance to the popular melody which is sung by the night watch in some 
of the cities in Germany. 

Father Stanislao Mattei, well known in Italy as a composer and writer 
on music, died lately at Bologna. Mattei, who was born in the year 1750, 
was a pupil of Father Martini, whom he succeeded in the situation of chapel 
master to the Franciscan Church at Bologna. Since the death of Martini, 
Mattei has been considered one of the greatest coanterpolntists in Italy, and 
he was highly celebrated as a musical instructor. His oratorio, la Passione, 
which was performed in 1792, is accounted his best composition. Mettci 
was engaged in writing a musical work, which unfortunately he did not live 
to complete.—It is entitled: «‘ Practicad’ Accompagnamento sopra Bassi nu- 
merati € contrapuntia pit! voci sulla Scala ascendente e discendente maggiore 
e minore con diverse Fughe a quattro.” 

Under the title of Anti Symbolik, Voss, the celebrated German transla- 
tor of Homer and Virgil, has published a book remarkable for the learning 
it contains and the bitterness with which it is written, though the subject is 
one in which it is at first sight difficult to conceive how any angry feelings 
can mingle. The professed object is to oppose Creutzer’s System of 
Mythology, a work of high reputation in Germany. Voss chiefly attacks 
the mysticism which appears in his adversary’s writings, in doing which he 
enters into long discussions on the worship of Bacchus, the mysteries, and 
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the doctrine of the immortality of the soul. Mysticism, the author regards 
as leading directly to catholicism and jesuitism. 

The attention ot the musical world in Paris has recently been engrossed 
hy. a serious misunderstanding between Mesdames Fodor and Pasta. 
The point of dispute was the right: which both claimed of filling the charac- 
ter of Semiramide in Rossini’s Opera of that name. Madame Fodor insist- 
ed that she should. herself represent the heroine of the piece, and that the 

art of Arsace should be assigned to Mesdame Pasta; but the latter 
ady decidedly objected to this arrangement, conceiving the part of Semira- 
mide to be her own. Some letters. which were interchanged by the two 
“« Rival Queers,” have been published, and from their absurd formality of 
style they might actually pass for the correspondence of two real crowned 
heads. The affair, we believe, ended in the triumph of Mesdame Fodor, 
who, we doubt not, was an admirable representative of Semiramis, though 
we are not inclined to give implicit credit to the assertions ef an Italian critic, 
who, alluding to her performance of the character some months ago at 
Naples, describes the exultation, the joy, the extacy, and the delirium she 
excited. The audience, to use his own words, were elevated to a regione 
affatto sopra-naturale, nell esultanza della gioja, nell estasi della connuozione, 
in quel caro delirio dell anima, §c. §c. Notwithstanding all this, those who 
saw and heard Pasta in Semiramide, at our own opera last season, will not 
be easily persuaded that any actress or singer can greatly excell her. 

The celebrated singer Crescentini has been appointed singing master at 
the Royal Musical College of Naples; Zurgareili, the composer, by whom 
the situation was formerly filled, having tendered his resignation. 

Fischer, the first bass singer in Germany, died a short time ago at Berlin, 
in the 83rd year of his age. 

Adelungs view of all known languages has been translated into Italian 
by Signor Francesco Cherubini who has given in a supplement an account 
of all the Dialects of Italy. 

A Comedy, written by Mr. Hyde, is soon to be performed at Covent 
Garden Theatre. The favourable specimen of literary and dramatic talent 
given by the author in his tragedy of Alphonsus, affords reason to anticipate 
his success in this new effort. 

The Derby Musical Festival commenced on Wednesday, October 5, and 
continued during that and the two succeeding days. The festival was held 
for the benefit of the Derby Infirmary, and we regret to learn that the receipts 
have not been so considerable as on former occasions. Among the more lib- 
eral donations are those of Madame Caradori and Miss Stephens, each of 
whom gave fifty guineas. 

Miss Wilson, who some time ago appeared at Drury Lane Theatre iu 
the character of Mandane, and who has, for a few years past, been residing 
in Italy, with the view of improvement in her profession, recently performed 
at the Teatro alla Scalain Milan. The character selected for her debut was 
Elicia in Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto, which the Milanese jokingly style Mosé in 
Milano, on account of its frequent representation in that city. Miss Wilson’s 
performance is spoken of with a soabidion. The London Papers report that 
this Lady has married Mr. Welch, the composer. 

__ The successor of M. Denon as a member of the French Academy of the 
Fine Arts, in the section of Painting, is M. Ingres. He was chosen by a 
majority of two; having had eighteen votes, and the other candidate, M. 
Horace Vernet, sixteen. 

Signor Giuseppe Carpani, the enthusiastic Rossinist, died lately at 
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Vienna. Some time before his decease, he published at Padua, new editions 
of his two works—Rossiniane, ossia lettere musico-teatrali, and Majeriane, 
ovvero lettere sul bello ideale in riposto al libro dell’ imitazione pittorica del 
Cav. Andrea Majer. In the last work, the author undertook to refute the 
opinion that the arts and sciences are now in a low state in Italy. His essay 
on this subject was written before the death of Canova, on whose labours he 
chiefly relies for evidence of the flourishing state of the fine arts in Italy. His 
zeal carries him so far as to maintain that there are (i.e. at the time he wrote) 
seven living wonders of the world, and all Italians, namely, 1, Canova ; 
2, Rossini; 3, Paganini; 4, Catalini; 5, Mezzosanti; 6, Majo; 7, Sgriccit 

The Latin distich written, by Cardinal Bembo for Raphael’s epitaph, 

(see page 266) has been translated into Italian thus :— 
Questi é quel Ratfael cui vivo vinta 
Esser temeo natura e morto estinta. 

M. Champollion, junior has drawn up a Catalogue Raisonée of the 
Egyptian Papyrii, in the library of the Vatican. The work has been trans- 
lated into Italian by Signor Mai, and will soon be published in that language. 

Among the remains of antiquity discovered in the course of some recent 
diggings at Pompeii, are two new frescos, remarkable for correctness of de- 
sign and perfection of colour. They represent the taking of Briseis from 
Achilles and the Nuptials of Thetis and Peleus. These pictures are con- 
sidered the finest specimens of ancient painting that have yet been found. 
They still remain undisturbed in the apartment, and in the very spot they 
originally occupied. 

A communication from a correspondent has called our attention to a 
society of young artists, which has for some time existed, and which deserves 
to be more extensively known. It is instituted for the improvement of the 
members in the study of anatomy, and the mectings are held at the Exhibition 
Rooms in Suffolk-street. This society is formed by some of the junior stu- 
dents of the Royal Academy, and the spirit and perseverance with which 
they have hitherto prosecuted an object by no means inviting at first appear- 
ance, is deserving of much praise. The usefulness of such an institution will 
be more sensibly felt, when it is considered that the lectures on anatomy 
annually delivered at the Royal Acudemy, are very inadequate to the pur- 
pose of conveying sufficient knowledge to the students, chiefly on account of 
their limited number. The study of anatomy forms one of the most important 
parts of a young artist’s education, inasmuch as it constitutes the basis of the 
design of the human figure. We have only to remark that there is frequently 
ebservable a disposition to pervert this study from its proper object. But we 
have no doubt that Mr. Simpson, the lecturer, will warn his young auditors 
against such an injudicious display of their anatomical knowledge as would 
destroy the modesty of nature, and leave their works devoid of feeling and 
destitute of taste. Of the ability of Mr. Simpson to execute the task he has 
undertaken, we are induced to form a very favourable opinion, from what we 
have heard of the improvement made by some of the students who attend his 
lectures, and also from a prospectus, which we have seen, in which he pro- 
poses to publish a work to assist students in acquiring that knowledge of 
anatomy which is indispensible to the successful prosecution of their profes- 
sion. A book of this kind for young artists is much wanted, and we think 
Mr. Simpson is well-qualified to supply the deficiency. Accompanying the 
prospectus is a lithoraphic plate of the bones of the foot, which is given as a 
specimen of the style in which the graphic illustrations of the work will be 
executed. Itis very correctly and beautifully drawn. If we were to suggest 
any improvement, we would recommend a few more spirited and rigid touches, 
which would greatly heighten the effect. 





























